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HOPE—BY MISS LANDON, 


Hope, frail but lovely shadow! thou dost come 
Like a bright vision on our pathway here, 
Making the gloomy future beautiful, 

And gilding our horizon with a light, 

The fairest human eye can ever kuow,— 
Fav'rite of heaven! “twas thine to pledge the cup 
Of Pleasure’s sparkting water’s undefil’d ; ; 
But oh! the draught was fleeting! scarce thy lip 
Touch’d the clear nectar ere "twas vanished, 

The soul of youth confides in thee; thy voice 

Is love’s own halcyon music; it is thine 

To colour every dream of happiness. ~ 

I've pictur'd thine a soft, etherial form, 

Like tosome light creation of the clouds— 

Some bright aerial wonder; o’er thy cheek 

The rose has shed its beauty; on thy brow, 

The golden clusters play, enwreatird with flowers, 
Gay with a thousand transitory hues; ; 
The rainbow tints are gleaming in thy wings; 
Thy laughing eyes are blue—not the deep shade 
Worn by the melancholy violet, ; 

But the clear sunny blue ofeummer skies ; 

And in thy hand a glass, wherein the eye 

May gaze on many a wonder—all 1s there 

That heart can pant for; many a glorious dream 
Meets the rapt sight, ne sooner seen than gone. 
False as thou art, O most illusive Hope ! 
Reproach is not for thee : what, tho’ the flowers 
Which thou dost scatter o’er our pilgrimage, 
Are evanescent, vet they are most sweet. 

Who would not revel in thy witchery, 

Tho’ all too soon the spell will be dissolved ! 

The moments of thy reign are bless'd indeed ;- 
They are the purest pleasures life can boast 
Reality is sadness. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
THE BLACK MASK.—a LEGEND OF HUNGARY. 


As the Danube approaches the ancient city of Bu- 
da, it traverses a vast and almost uninhabited plain, 
surrounded upon every side by rude and barren 
mountains. ‘This track, thickly wooded with forest 
trees of great age and size, has been called the 
«Black Forest” of Hungary, and has been long cele- 
brated as the resort of the wild boar and the elk, 
driven by winter to seek a shelter and covor whiel. 
they would in vain look for upon the rocky and 
steep mountains around: there, for at least five 
months of every vear, might daily be heard the joy- 
ous call of the jager horn, and at night, around the 
blazing fires cf the bauvodc, might parties of hunters 
be seen carousing and relating the dingers of the 
chase. But when once the hunting season was past, 
the gloom and desolation of this wild waste was un- 
broken by any sound save the shrill ery of the vul- 
tures, or the scream of the wood squirrel as he 
sprang from bough to bough, for the footsteps of the 
traveller never trod this valley, which seenfed as if 
shut out by nature from all intercourse with the re- 
mainder of the world. Hunting had been for years 
the only occupation of the few who inhabited it, and 
the inaccessible character of the mouutains had long 
contributed to preserve it for them from the intru- 
sion of others; but at length the chase became the 
favourite pastime of the young noblesse of Austria 
as well as Hungary: and to encourage a taste for the 
“mimic fight,’ asit has not been inaptly termed, 
the example of the reigning monarch greatly contri- 
buted. Nota lite vain of bis skiil and proficiency 
in every bold and warlike exercise, he ofien took the 
lead in these exercises himself, and would remain 
weeks and even months away, joyfully enduring all 
the dangers and hardships of a hunter’s life, and by 
his own daring, stimulate others to feats of difficult 
and hardy enterprize. Some there were, however, 
who thought they saw in this more than a mere fond- 
ness for a hunter’s life, and looked on it, with reason, 
perhaps, asa deeply laid political scheme; that, by 
bringing the nobles of the two nations more closely 
in contact, nearer intimacy, and eveatually, friend- 

ships would spring up aml eradicate that feeling of 
jealousy with which as rivals they had) not ceased to 
regard each other. 

It was the latter end of December in the year 
1754; the sun had gone Gown and the shadows of 
night were fast falling upon this dreary valley, 
whilst upon the cold and piercing blasts were borne 
masses of snow drift and sleet, and the.low wailing 
of the night wind foreboded the approach of a storm, 
that a solitary wanderer was vainly endeavouring to 
disentangle himself from the low brushwood, which, 
heavy and snow laden, obstructed him at every step. 
Often he stood, and putting his horn to his lips, blew 
till the forest rang again with the sound, but nothing 
responded to his call save the duli and ceaseless roar 
of the Danube, which poured along its thundering 
flood, amid huge masses of broken ice or frozen 
snow, which, rent from their attachment to the 
banks, were carried furiously along by the current 
of the river, 


To the banks of the Danube, the wanderer had 
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tong directed his steps, guided by the noise of the 
stream: and he had determined to follow its guid- 
anee to the nearest village, where he might rest for 
the night. After much difficulty, he reached the 
bank, and the moon, which hitherto had not shone, 
uow suddenly broke forth and showed the stranger 
to be young and athletic; his figure, which was tall 
and commanding, was arrayed in the ordinary hunt- 
ing dress of the period; he wore a green frock or 
kurtka, which, trimmed with fur, was fastened at the 
waist by a broad strap of black leather; from this was 
suspended his jagd messer, couteau de chasse, the 
handle and hilt of which were of silver, and these 
were the oply parts of his equipment which bespoke 
him to be of rank, save that air of true born nobility 
which no garb, however homely, can effectually con- 
ceal. His broad leafed bonnet, with its dark o’er- 
hanging heron’s feathers, concealed the upper part 
of Listace; but the short ava curved mustachio which 
graced his upper lip, told that he was either by birth 
Hungarian, 6r one who, from motives of policy, had 
adopted this national peculierity to court favour in 
the eyes of Joseph, who avowed his preference tor 
that country on every oceasion. ‘The first object that 
met his eyes as he looked anxiously around tor some 
place of refuge from that storm, which, long im- 
pending, was already about to break forth with ine 
creased violence, was the massive castle of Cfervitz- 
en, whose battlemeéented towers rose high above the 
trees on the opposite side of the Danube; between, 
however, roared the river, with the impetuosity ofa 
mountain torrent, amid huge fragments of ice, which 
were either held by their attachment to rocks in the 
channel, or borne along till dashed to pieces by those 
sharp reefs so frequent in this part of the stream; he 
shuddered as he watched the fate of many a ledge of 
ice Or snow now smoothly gliding on, and in the 
next moment shivered into ten thousand pieces, and 
lost in the foam and surge of ‘* the dark rol'ing ri- 
ver.” He seemed long to weigh within himself the 
hazard of an attempt to cross the stream upon these 
floating islands with the danger of a night passed in 
the forest; for he now knew too well, no village lay 
within miles of him. But at last he seemed to have 
taken his resolution; for, drawing his belt tightly 
around him, and throwing back his jagd messer, lest 
it should impede the free play of his letCaem, oe 
seemed to prepare himself for the perilous under- 
taking—this was but the work of one moment, the 
next saw him advancing upon the broad ledge, which, 
frozen to the bank, stretched to a considerable dis- 
tance in the stream. Now arrived at the verge of 
this came his first difficulty, for the passage was only 
to be accomplished by springing from island to 1sl- 
and over the channels of the river, which ran nar- 
rowly though rapidly between;—the loud crashes 
which every moment interrupted the silence of the 
night, as cach fragment broke upon the rocks be- 
fore him, told too plainly what fate awaited him, 
should he either miss his footing, or the ice break 
beneath his weight; in either case death would be ine- 
Vitable, 


He once more looked back upon the dark forest 
he had left, and again seemed to hesitate; twas for 
an instant: with a bold spring he cleared the channel, 
No time wis, however, given him to Jook back on 
the danger’ he had passed: for scarcely had his feet 
reached theif landing place, than the ice yielding to 
‘the impulse of his fall, gave way and separated with 
a loud erash from its connexion with the reraaining 
mass, and in an instant was flying down the stream, 
carrying him along with it--unconscious oi allaround, 
he was borne onward—the banks of either side seem- 
ed to fly past him with the speed of lightning, aud 
the sound of the river now fell upon the ear like the 
deep rolling of artillery; and from this momentary 
stupor, he only awoke to lock forward to a death as 
certain as it was awful, ‘The rock upon which the 
ice-bergs were dashed and shivered to atoms as they 
struck, were already within sight. Another mo- 
~ment, and all Would be over;—he thought he heard 
already the rush of the water as the waves closed 
over his head—in an agony of despair he turned and 
looked on every side to catch some object of hope or 
assistance. As he floated on, between him and the 
rock upon which the castle stood, now coursed a nar- 
row channel, but yet too broad to think of clearing 
with a single leap. Along this came a field of ice, 
wheeling in all the eddies of the river; he saw that 
yet he might be saved—the danger was dreadful, but 
still no time Was now left to thik—he dashed his 
hunting spear towards the floating mass, and with 
the strength which desperation only can give, threw 
himself as if on a leaping pole, and cleared both the 
channels ina spring. As he fell almost lifeless on 
the bank, he saw the fragment he so lately had trust- 
ed to, rent into numberless pieces—his strength fail- 
ed, and he san back upon the rock. How long he 
thus lay, he knew notfand when he again looked up, 
all was wrapped in darkness; the moon had gone 
down, and nothing recalled him to a sense of his 
situation save the dull monotonous roaring of the 


of a court, nor yet the high rank and favour so lavishly 
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Danube, which poured its flood quite close to where 
he lay. 


Light now gleamed brightly from the windows of 
the castle above him, and he felt fresh courage as he 
thought a place of refuge was so near; and although 
stunned by the violence of the shock with which he 
fell, and half frozen with cold ice which had been 
his bed, he made towards the drawbridge. This, to 
his surprise, was already lowered—and the wide 
gates lay open. As he passed along, he met no one 
—he at length reached the broad stair; ascending 
this, the loud tones of many voices met his ear—he 
opened a door which stood before him, and entered 
he apartment where the family now were assembled 
at supper, 


The possessor of the baronial schloss of Cfervit- 
zen, was one of the last remnants of the feudal sys- 
tem in Hungary; and to whom, neither the attractions 


bestowed upon his countrymen—were inducements 
strong enough to draw him from that wild and drea- 
ry abode, where had passed hisyouth and manhood, 
and now adhered in his old age, with an attachment 
which length of years had not rendered less binding. 
‘The only companion of his solitude wasa daughter, 
upen whom he heaped all that fondess and affection 
wich the heart estranged from all the world can be- 
stow upon one. She was, indeed, all that the most 
sarfguine wishes could devise; beautiful as the fairest 
of anation celebrated for the loveliness of its wo- 
mea, and endowed with all the warmth of heart and 
susceptibility of her country. Of the world, she was 
as ignorant as achild, and long learned to think that 
tive mountains which girt the broad valley, enclosed 
all that was worth knowing or loving in it. 

Hospitality has not in Hungary attained the rank 
of a virtue, it is merely the characteristic of a na- 
tiou. Shelter is so often required and afforded to 
the desolate wanderer, through vast and almost un- 
inhabited tracts of mountain and forest, that the ar- 
rival of a stranger at the evening meal of a family, 
would create but litle surprise among its members, 
and in the present instance, the intruder might, had 
he so wished it, have supped and rested for the 
right, and gone out on his journey on the morrow, 
\ ‘thout one question as to whence he came or whi- 
ther he should go. 

But such, evidently, was not his intention, for 
either not understanding, or, if he understood, not 
caring to comply with the hiats that were given him, 
to seat himself below the daes, he boldly advanced 
to the upper end of the apartment, where the baron 
and his daughter were seated upon a_ platform, 
slightly elevated above the surrounding vassals and 
bondsmen, who were assembled in considerable 
numbers. The stranger did not wait until the baron 
had addressed him, but at once said, ‘lhe Grafson 
Sobenstein claims your hospitality here, baron; hunt- 
ing with the imperial suite, 1 lost my way in the 
forest, and unable to regain my companions, I es- 
teem myself fortunate to have reached such an asy- 
lum.”? ‘To this speech, which was made in the 
Hungarian language, the baron replied by welcom- 
ing after the triendly fashion of his country; and 
then added, in a somewhat severe tone: **A Hunga- 
rian, Lsuppose.” ‘*A Hungarian by birth,” answer- 
ed the count, colouring deeply, ‘*but an Austrian by 
title.”? ‘Lo this there succeeded a short pause, when 
the baron again said, **You were hunting with the 
emperor—how crossed you the Danube? no boat 
could stem the current now.” The count, evidently 
offended at the question of his host, replied, coldly, 
On the driftice.” ‘On the drift ice!” eried the 
baron, aloud. **On the drift ice!” echoed his daugh- 
ter, who had hitherto sat a silent, though attentive 
listener to the dialogue. The count, who had all 
along spoken with the air of a superior to one be- 
neath him in rank and station, deigned not to enter 
into any explanation of a feat, the bold daring of 
which warranted ineredulity. .This awkward teel- 
ing of some moments duration was dispelled by the 
entrance of a vassal, who came in haste to inform 
the baron, that somie person who had Jeft the oppo- 
sise shore of the Danube, had been carried down 
upon the drift; he had ever since been in search of 
him along the bank, below the rocks, but in vain.— 
This was enough—the count repressed the rising 
feeling of anger that his own short and startling as- 
sertion should be questioned, and suffered the baron 
to press him down upon a seat beside him, and soon 
forgot, amid the kind enquiries of the baron’s daugh- 
ter, his former cold and distant demeanor; he gra- 
dually beeame more and more free and unconstrained 
in manner; and at last so effectually had the frank 
and hospitable air of the baron, and the more be- 
witching naivete and simplicity of his daughter, 
gained upon the good opinion of their guest, that 
throwing off his reserve, a feeling evidently more 
the result of education and habit, than natural, he 
became lively and animated—delighted his host by 
hunting adventures, and stories of the mistakes and 


(a grateful theme to a Hungarian) and captivated the 
fair Adela, by telling her of fetes and gay carnivals 
in Vienna, to all of which, through an utter stranger, 
she felt a strong and lively interest in, when narrated 
by one so young and handsome, as he who now sat 
beside her. He also knew many of the baron’s old 
friends and acquaintances, who had taken up their 
residence at the Austrian court; and thus conversing 
happily together, when the hour of separation for 
the night arrived, they parted pleased with each 
other, and inwardly rejoicing at the event which had 
brought about the meeting. 

On the following morning the count rose early, 
and quite refreshed from the toils of the preceding 
day, descended to the breakfast room; the family 
had not as yet assembled, and Aiela was sitting 
alone in the recess of a window which overlooked 
the Danube; as he approached and saluted her, she 
seemed scarcely able to rouse herself from some 
deep reverie in which she appeared to have fallen; 
and after briefly bidding him **Good morning,” la- 
conically asked, “Can it be that you crossed the 
stream there’? at the same moment pointing to 
where the river rolled on beneath therm, in waves of 
white and toiling foam. The count sat down beside 
her, and narrated his entire adventure, from the 
time he had lost sight of his companions; and so 
earnestely did she listen and he speak, that they 
were unaware of the entrance of the baron, who had 
twice saluted the count, and was now heard for the 
first time, as he entreated him to defer his depar- 
ture for that day at least, pleading the impossibility 
of venturing on leaving the castle in so dreadful a 
storm of snow and wind. To this request, warmly 
seconded by Adela, the count gladly acceded; ere 
long the baron commended his guest to the care of 
his daughter, and left the room. 

To Adela, who was unacquainted with all the 
forms*of ‘the world,” aud knew not any impro- 
priety in the advances she made towards intimacy 
with her new acquaintance—for she felt none—her 
only aim was to render his imprisonment less 
miserable, and enable him to while away the hours 
ofa winter day with fewer feelings of ennui and 
weariness than otherwise. It will not then be won- 
dered atif the day passed rapidly over; her songs 
and legends of her native land, found in him an ime 
passioned and delighted listener, and, ere he knew 
it, he was perfectly captivated by one of whose very 
existence but a few hours before he was perfectly 
ignorant, 


It was evident that he felt as flattery, the frank 
and intimate tone she assumed towards him, and 
knew not she would have treated any other simi- 
larly situated, with the same unsuspecting and 
friendly demeanour. It was, then, with a feeling 
ot sorrow, he watched the coming darkness of 
evening. “In a few hours more,” thought he, ‘‘and 
I shall be far away, and no more spoken of or re- 
membered, than as one of the many who came and 
went again.” ‘The evening passed happily as the 
day had done, and they separated, the count having 
promised not to leave the castle the following day 
until noon, when the baron should accompany him, 
and see him safely on the road to Vienna, 


The hour of leave taking at Jength arrived, and 
amid the bustle and preparation for departure, the 
count approached a small tower, which opening trom 
one of the angles of the apartments, served, in time 
of wartare, to protect that part of the building, 
but which had been devoted to the more peaceful 
office of a lady’s boudoir. Here was Adela sitting, 
but her whole appearance divested of that gay and 
buoyant character which had been peculiarly her 
own; she rose as he came forward, glancing at his 
cap, which he held on one arm, took hold of his 
hand, and endeavoured as carelessly as possible 
to allude to his departure; but her heart failed, 
and her low trembling voice betrayed her feeling 
when she asked—** will you then leave us so sudden- 
ly?” ‘he count muttered something, in which the 
words—‘‘ the emperor—-long absence—Vienna,” 
were alone audible, and pressing closely that hand, 
which since he last touched it, had never left his, 
seated himself beside her. There was a silence for 
some momeuts, they would both willingly have 
spoken, and felt their minutes were few, but their 
very endeavours rendered the difficulty greater; at 
length, drawing her more closely to him, as he plae« 
ed one arm round her, he asked—‘* Will you then 
soon forget me—shall Lbe no more recollected ?”— 
** No, no;” said she, interrupting him, hurriedly; 
‘* Bui will you return, as you have already promis- 
ed?”—** IT do intend; but then”—** What then??? 
cried she, after a pause, expecting he would finish his 
sentence:—HIle seemed but a moment to struggle 
with some strong feeling, and at last spoke as if he 
had made up his mind to a decided and fixed resolve. 
‘*It were better you knew all—I cannot—that 
may not’—her eyes grew tearful as he spoke—he 
looked—then added—* I will return—at all hazards 


awkward feats of the Austrian nobles in the field, 


——but first promise to wear this for my sake, it was 
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resent from the emperor,” saying which, and un- 
astening the breast of his kurtka, he took from 
his neck a gold chain to which was fastened a seal 
ring bearing initial J.; ‘* Wear this,” said he, **at 
least till we meet again:” for she hesitated, and need- 
ed the qualification he made, of its being restored, 
ere she accepted so valuable a present, 

A servant now entered to say that the baron was 
already mounted and waiting; their adieus were soon 
spoken, and the next instant the horses were heard 
galloping over the causeway which led towards the 
road to Vienna. She gazed after them till the 
branches of the dark wood closed around them, and 
then saw them no more. The baron returned not 
till in the evening, and spoke only of the day’s sport, 
and merely once alluded to the stranger, and that but 
passingly; the following day came, and there was no- 
thing to convince her thatthe two preceding ones 
had not been as a dream: so rapidly had they passed 
and yet so many events seemed crowded iato this 
short space. The chain she wore alone remained, 
to assure her of the reality of the past. 

Days, weeks, and even months rolled on, and al- 
though the count had promised to write, yet no let- 
ter ever reached them, and now the winter was long 
past, and it was already midsummer, when the baron 
and his daughter were strolling one evening along 
the narrow path which flanked the Danube. It was 
the hour of sunsetand all was quiet and peaceful as 
the grave; the very birds were hushed upon the 
boughs, and no sound was heard save the gentle rip- 
ple of that river whose treacherous surface so lately 
was borne on with the dread roaring of a cataract. 
As they watched the curling eddies broken upon 
the rocks, and then floating in bubbles silently, they 
stood by the spot where, months before, the strang- 
er had crossed the Danube. ‘‘I wonder,” said the 
baron, ‘the never wrote. Did he not promise todo 
so?” Yes,” replied she, “he did; but at the same 
time spoke of the possibility of his abseace from 
Vienna, perhaps with his regiment, which was, I be- 
lieve, in Gratz. And then, too, we know the courier 
from Buda is not too punctual in his visits to our 
valley.” ‘‘And, in short,” said the baron, **you 
could find at least a hundred reasons for your friend 
not keeping his promise, rather than for a moment 
suspect the real onc—that he has forgottenus. Ah, 
my poor child, I fear you know not how little such 
a meeting as ours was, will impress the one who 
lives in courts and camps, the favoured and honour- 
ed of his soverign. The titled Graf of Austria will 
think, if he ever even returns to the circumstance in 
his memory, that he did the poor Hungarian but too 
much honour, when he accepted of his hospitality. 
And—but stop—did you not see a horseman cross 
the glen there, and then enter yonder coppice?— 
There!—there he is again—I see him plainly.— 
It is the Austrian Courier, coming, perhaps, to re- 
fute all I have been telling you. I am sure he brings 
tidings from Vienna, by taking that path.” 

The riderto whom their attention was now di- 
rected, was seen advancing at the full speed of his 
horse, and but a few seconds elapsed ere he emer- 
ged from the trees, Although at first his course 
was directed to the eastle, it was now evident that he 
made for the place where the father and daughter 
stood in breathless anxiety for his arrival. As he 
came nearer, they could see that he wore the deep- 
ly-slouched hat and long flowing’ cloak of a courier. 
Then was there no doubt of his being one. He 
drew nearer and nearer, and never slackened his 
pace, till within a few yards of the place where they 
awaited him; then throwing off his hat and cloak, 
he sprang from his horse, and flew into their arms. 
It was the count himself. Exclamationa of surprise 
and delight burst from both, and a thousand wel- 
comes, they took the path back to the castle. Ques- 
tioning and reproaching for forgetfulness. with an 
interest which too plainly told how dearly the in- 
quirer felt the implied neglect, with many a heart- 
felt confession of joy at the present meeting, filled 
up the hours till they retired for the night. : 

When the Count found himself alone in his cham- 
ber, he walked hurriedly to and fro, his hands claps- 
ted, aud his brow knitted; his whole air bespeaking 
the feelings of one labouring under some great men- 
bal agitation. At length he threw himself upon his 
ued; but when morning broke, he rose weary and 
unrefreshed, and had to plead fatigue to the Baron, as 
an excuse for not accompanying him on an intended 
excursion for that day. Another reason might have 
also influenced the Count—Adela was again his com- 
panion for the entire day; and amid many a kind en- 
quiry for his health, and hopes but half expressed, 
that his present stay would recruit his strength and 
vigour, she plainly shewed, if forgetfulness had ex- 
isted on either side, it could not have been laid to her 
charge. It was also plain that his feeling towards her, 
if not already love, was rapidly ripening into it;— 
and yet there came over across him some thoughts 
that at once damped the very praise he spoke to 
her, and chilled the warm current of affections with 
which he answere‘1 her questions. ‘The day passed, 
however, but too rapidly, and another followed it, 
like in all things, save that very hour which brought 
them together: and it may be conjectured how ra- 

idly the courtly address and polished mind of the 

ount gained upon one so yay seeps and so un- 
practised in the world; and in fact, ere the first 
week of his stay passed over, she loved—and more 
—confessed to him her love. 

Had she been at all skilled in worldly knowledge, 
she would have seen that her-lover did not receive her 
confession of attachment with all the ardour with 


which he might have heard such an avowal—and from 


one 80 fair, young, and innocent. But, even as it was, 
she was more thouhtful than usual at the moment. 
He had been standing, leaning upon the harp—she 
had ceased playing—and he now held her hand 
within his own, as he pressed for some acknowledg- 
ment of her feelings for him;—but when she gave 
it, he searcely pressed the hand which trembled as 
she spoke; and letting it drop, he walked slowly 
to a window, and buried his face within his hands 
for some minutes. When he returned again to her 
side, he appeared endeavoring to calm his troubled 
mind, and suppress some sad thoughts which seem- 
ed to haunt him like spirits of evil:—he looked 
kindly on her, and she was happy once more. 

Such was the happy term of their lives, that they 
felt not the time rolling over. A second week was 
already drawing to a close. As they were one morn- 
ing preparing for an excursion into the forest, a ser- 
vant entered, to announce the arrival of a courier 
from Vienna, with letters for the count. He seemed 
very much agitated at the intelligence, and apologiz- 
ing to Adela, and promising to return at once, he 
ordered that the courier should be shown into his 
apartment. As he entered the room a few moments 
after, the courier was seen to issue from the portals 
of the castle, and, at the top of his speed, take the 
road to Vienna. The Count had evidently heard 
disagreeable tidings, and strove in vain to conceal 
the agaitation he laboured under. ‘* No bad news 
from Vienna, I hope,” said she:—‘*has anything 
occurred to trouble you there?” ‘* I am recalled,” 
said he, hastily: ‘* ordered, I know not where—per- 
haps to Poland. However, [ am expected to join 
immediately.” ‘* But you will not do so?” said the 
innocent girl, passionately—‘** you will not go?”— 
** How am I to help it?” answered he. ** Have you 
not told me,” said she, ‘* a thousand times, that the 
Emperor was your friend—that he loved you, and 
would serve you’—Will he not give you leave of 
absence?—QOh, if he will not hear you, let me en- 
treat him. 1 will go myself to Vienna—lI will my- 
self tell him all—l will fall at his feet, and beseech 
him; and if ever an Hungarian girl met with favour 
in the eyes of a monarch who loves her nation, he 
will not refuse me.” ‘* Adela,” said he, **do not 
speak thus:—-I must go--but I hope to obtain the 
leave myself. Come, cheer up. You know you 
may trust me. You believed me once before—did 1 
deceive you? Pledge me but your word not to for- 
get me—to be my own when I return—” ‘I swear 
it,” eried she, falling upon his neck, ‘* nothing but 
death shall change me, if even that—and if | ever 
cease to feel for you asido at this moment, you 
shall hear it from my own lips. But let us not speak 
of that. You will come,—is it not so? and we shall 
again be happy; and you will never leave me then.” 
As she spoke these words, she looked into his tace 
with a sad smile, while the tears trickled fast down 
her cheek, and fell upon bis shoulder. 

He pressed her hand, and tried to sooth her, but 
in vain. At last he made one desperate effort, and 
pressing her to his bosom, kissed her cheek, and 
bidding a long and last adieu, he hurried trom the 
apartment:--his horse stood saddled at the door—-he 
sprang to his seat, and was soon far from the Schloss. 

With the departure of him she loved, all happi- 
ness seemed to have fled. The places she used with 
him to visit, in their daily excursions, on foot or 
horseback, served only to call up recollections of the 
past, and render her present solitude more lonely 
than she had ever felt—and after weeks of anxious 
expectancy, when neither letters nor any other tid- 
ings of the Count arrived, her health gradually de- 
clined—her cheek grew pale, her eye lustreless, and 
her step infirm—while her low sad voice told too 
plainly, the wreck of her worldly happiness had 
been accomplished—and all the misery of hope de- 
ferred burst on her whose path had until now, been 
only among flowers, and whose young heart had 
never known grief. The summer into the autumn 
flowed, and the winter came—and another summer 
was nearly at hand—and yet he never returned: and 
already the finger of griet had laid its heavy and un- 
erring touch upon her frame. No longer was she 
what she had been—and ler altered appearance at 
last attracted the attention of her father, who had 
continued to think her illness Lut momentary, but 
now awoke to the sad feeling, that she was danger- 
ously ill, and perhaps dying; and with all the agony 
of one who thought that he had neglected too long 
an important duty, he determined no longer to de- 
lay, but at once set out for Vienna, where medical 
aid could be procured, and if the gentle and balmy 
air of Italy could avail aughi, they could at once 
travel southward. She was perfectly passive to the 
proposed excursion; and if she had any objections, 
the thought that she might hear some intelligence of 
her lover, would have overcome them all; so that, 
ere many days elapsed, they had arrived in the Aus- 
trian capital. Vienna was at that time the scene of 
every species of festivity and rejoicing. That court 
had just returned from an excursion to Carlsbad; and 
all ranks, from the proud noble to the humble bour- 
geoise, vied in their endeavours to welcome a mo- 
narch, who had already given rise to the greatest 
expectations. Balls, redoutes, and masquerades, 
with all the other pleasures of a carnival, formed 
the only occupation, and the only theme of conver- 
sation, throughout the city. The Baron and his 
daughter, however, little sympathizing in a joy so 
strongly in contrast to the sad occasion which led 
them thither, sought and found a hotel, outside the 
barrier, where they might remain unknown and un- 
molested, as long as they should think proper to re- 
main in the capital. 


They had not been many days in their new abode, 
when tempted one morning by the fineness of the 
weather, and Adela feeling herself somewhat better, 
they strolled as far as the Prater; but on reaching it, 
they were much disappointed in their expectation of 
quiet and seclusion; for all Vienna seemed assem- 
bled there to witness a grand review of the troops, 
at which the emperor was to be present; they, there- 
fore, at once determined on retracing their steps, 
and endeavour, if possible, to reach the city before 
the troops should have left it. With this inteution 
they were hastening onward, and had already reach- 
ed the open space where the troops usually mancu- 
vred, when they stood for some miwutes attracted by 
the beauty of the scene; for already heavy masses of 
cavalry and artillery were to be seen as they slowly 
emerged from the dark woods around, taking up 
their respective stations upon the field. Halt re- 
gretting to lose so splendid a spectacle, they were 
again turning to proceed, when a young officer gal- 
loping up to the spot where they now stood, inform- 
ed the Baron, that a traileur regiment was about to 
take up that position on the field, and requested with 
great politeness, that he would accept for himself 
and daughter, seats upon a platform with some of 
his fritnds, trom which, without danger or inconve- 
nience, they might witness the review: this invita- 
tion politely urged, as well as the fact, that they 
could not now hope to reach the city without en- 
countering the crowds of soldiery aud people, in- 
duced them to accede, and ere many minutes had 
elapsed they were seated on the baleony. 

The field now rapidly filled. Column after co- 
lumn of infantry poured in, and the very earth seem- 
ed to shake beneath the dense line of cuirassiers, 
who, with their long drooping cloaks of white, look- 
ing like the ancient Templars, rode past in a smart 
trot—their attention now was, however, suddenly 
turned from these to another part of the field, where 
a dense crowd of people were seer to issue froni one 
of the roads which led to the park, and as they broke 
forth into the plain, the air was rent with a tremen- 
dous shout, followed the moment after by the deaf- 
ening roar of the artillery, and while the ery of ** Der 
Kaiser,” ** Leb der Kaiser,” rose to the skies from 
thousands of his subjects—the gorgeous housing and 
golden panoply of tie Hungarian hussars, who torm- 
ed the body guard, were seen caracalling upon their 
beautiful ‘* shimmels,”’ (such is the term given them 
aad in the midst of them rode the emperor himself, 
conspicuous even there for the address and elegance 
of his horsemanship. 

‘The cavalcade had now reached the balcony where 
the baron and his daughter were sitting: there it 
halted for several minutes. ‘The emperor seemed to 
be paying his respects to some ladies of the court 
who were there, and they were sufficiently near to 
observe that he was uncovered while he spoke; but 
yet, could not clearly discern his features. Adela’s 
heart beat high as she thought of one who might at 
that moment be among the train; for she knew that 
he was the personal triend of the emperor and his 
favourite aid-de-camp. ‘The cavalcade now was slow- 
ly advancing and stood within a few paces of where 
she was; but at the same time being totally concealed 
from view by the rising up of those who sat beside 
her, in their anxiety to behold the emperor. She 
now, however, rose and leaned forward; but no sooner 
had she looked than she, with aloud ery, fell fainting 
back into the arms of her father. The suddenness 
of the adventure was such, that the baron had not 
even yet seen the emperor, and could not halt catch 
the meaning of her words as she fell upon his neck. 
He had been but too often of late a witness to her 
frequent faintings to be much alarmed pow, and he 
at once attributed her present weakness to the heat 
and excitement of the moment. Now, however, she 
showed no sign of recovering sensibility, but lay 
cold and motionless where she had fallen ai first, 
surrounded by a great number of persons anxiously 
proffering aid and assistance; for it was no sooner 
perceived that they were strangers, than carriages 
were offered on all sides to convey them home, and 
glad to avail himself of sacha civility at the moment, 
the baron disengaged himself from the crowd, and 
carried the still lifeless girl to & carriage. 

During the entire way homeward, she lay in his 
arms speechless and cold—she answered him not as 
he called her by the most endearing names; and at 
last he began to think he never again should hear her 
voice, when she slowly raised her eyes and gazed on 
him with a wild and vacant stare—she passed her 
hands across her forehead several times, as if endea- 
vouring to recollect some horrid and frightfal dream; 
and then muttering some low and indistinct sound, 
sank back into her former insensibility. 

When they reached home, medical aid was pro- 
cured; but it was too plain the lovely girl had re- 
ceived some dreadful mental shock, and they knew 
not how to administer toher. She lay thus for two 
days, and on the morning of the third, as the bro- 
ken hearted and wretched father, who had never 
left her bedside, gazed upon the wreck of his once 
beauteous child, the warm tears falling fast upon her 
cheek, what was his joy to discover symptoms of re- 
turning animation. She moved—her bosom gently 
heaved and fell; and raising one arm, placed it round 
her father’s neck, and smiling, drew him gently to- 
wards her—with what an ecstacy of joy he watched 
the signals of recovering life; and as he knelt to kiss 
her, he poured forth his delight in almost incoherent 
terms. As consciousness gradually returned, he 
told her of her long trance and his parental fears. — 
He told her of his determination that she should mix 
in the gaieties of the capital on her recovery, and 


= 


said that if she had been strong enough, that ve 
evening she should accompany him toa grand maske 
ed ball given by the emperor to hrs subjects. Her 
face, which had hitherto been pale as marble, now 
suddenly became suffused with an unnatural glow— 
a half-suppressed shrick escaped her—the smile fad- 
ed trom her lips—her eyes gradually closed, and the 
pallin hue of death again resumed its dominion. It 
was buta transient gleam. ‘I'he hopes of the fond 
father were crushed to the earth, and the house be- 
came a scene of wailing aud lamentation. 

Since the review, Vienna contained the scene of 
every species of gaiety and dissipation. The empe- 
ror was constantly on foot or horseback throughout 
the city, and nothing was wanting on his part to court 
popularity among all classes of his subjects; and with 
this intention, a masquerade was to be given at the 
palace, to which all ranks were eligible; and great 
was the rejoicing in Vienna, at a mark of such con- 
descension and favour. The long-wished-for even- 
ing at length arcived, and nothing could equal the 
splendour of the scene. The magnificent saloon of 
the palace, lighted by its myriads of coloured lamps, 
shoue like a fairy palace, while no costume, from the 
rude garb of the wanderer through the plains of Nor- 
way, to the gorgeous display of oriental grandeur, 
were wanting to so delightful a spectacle. Here stood 
a proud Hungarian, in all the glitter of his embroid- 
ered pelisse and gold tasseled boots; and here a sim- 
ply clad hunter frora the Tyrol, with bis garland of 
aewly-plucked flowers in his bonnet; while, ever and 
anon, the tall, melancholy, and dark-visaged Pole, 
strode by with all the proud bearing and lofty port 
for which his countrymen are celebrated. Vieve 
were bands of dancers*from Upper Austria, and mu- 
siciaus from the land of song, Bohemia. The court 
had also on this occasion adopted the costume of va- 
rious foreign nations, All beheld the sovereign, and 
could address him, as he, in compliance with eti- 
quette, was obliged to remain unmasked. 

As the evening advanced, he seized a moment to 
leave the saals, and habit himself in a domino; under 
which disguise, afier many ludicrous rencontres 
with his friends, he was leaning listlessly against a 
pillar near where a number of Hungarian peasants 
were dancing. Their black velvet boddices so tight- 
ly laced with bright chains of silver, and blood-red 
calpacks, reminded him of having seen such before. 


) | The train of thoughts thus excited, banished all re- 


collection of the scene around him:—the music and 
the dance he no longer minded. All passed unheed- 
ed before his eye: and, lost in reverie, he stood in 
complete abstraction. A vision of his early days came 
over him; and not last, but mingling with his dream 
of all beside, the image of one once dearly loved!— 
He heaved a deep drawn sigh, and was about to leave 
the spot, and drown all recollection in the dissipation 
of the moment, when he was accosted by one whom 
he had not before seen, Considering her, perhaps, 
as one of the many who were indulging in the badin- 
age and gaiety of the place, he wished to pass on; 
but then there was that in the low plaintive tone in 
which she spoke, that chained him to the spot. The 
figure was dressed in deep black; the heavy folds of 
which concealed the form of the wearer as perfectly 
as did the black hood and mask her face and features. 
She stood for a moment silently before him, and 
then said, **Can the heart of him whom thousands 
—— to call their own, be sad amid a scene like 
this! 

** What mean you?” cried he. 
me??? 

** How know I thee?” she replied in a low melan- 
holy tone. 

‘There was something in the way these few words 
were uttered, which chilled his very life’s blood; and 
yet he knew not wherefore. Wishing, however, to 
rally his spirits, he observed with an assumed care- 
lessness, ** My thoughts had rambled far from heace, 
and I was thinking of—” 

**Of those you have long forgotten—is it not?” 
said the Mask. 

** How?” cried he; “ what means this? You have 
roused me to a state of frightful uncertainty, and I 
must know more of you ere we part.” 

‘* That shall you do,” said the mask—** but my 
moments are few, and 1 would speak with you 
alone.” 

Saying which she led the way, and he followed to 
a small cabinet, which leading off one angle of the 
saloon, descended into a secluded court-yard of the 
palace. A single carriage now stood at the entrance, 
and as the emperor entered a small remote apart- 
ment, the thought of some deception being practised 
upon him, made him resolve not to leave the palace. 
The Mask was now standing beside a marble table, 
a small lamp the only light of the apartments. She 
turned her head slowly round as if to see if any one 
was a listener to their interview; on perceiving that 
they were alone, she laid her hand gently upon his 
arm:—he shuddered from some indescribable emo- 
tion as he felt the touch—but he spoke not. There 
was a silence of some moments. 

“TI have come to keep my promise,” said the 
Mask, in the same low voice in which she at first 
addressed him. 

‘* What promise have you made?” said the empe- 
ror, agitated—** I can bear this no longer.” 

** Stay! stop!”\cried she gently—and the voice in 
which that word was uttered thrilled in his inmost 
heart: it was a voice well known, but long forgotten. 

‘** To keep a promise am I come—bethink thee, 18 
there no debt of uttered vows unpaid then? Have 
you all now you ever wished for, ever hoped?” 


‘** How know you 


He groaned deeply. 
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« Alas!” he exclaimed involuntarily, ‘* I could be 
spared that thought! I do remember one—but— 

‘‘ Then hear me, false hearted! She who once 
loved thee, loves thee no more: her vows are broken 
—broken as her heart. She has redeemed her 
pledge—farewell!’? and the voice with which the 
word was uttered faltered and died away in almost a 
whisper. 

He sod entranced—he spoke not—moved not: 
the hand which leaned upon his arm fell listlessly 
beside him—and the Mask made a gesture of de- 

arture. 

‘ Stay!” cried he. 
Let me know who you are, and why you come thus 
and he lifted his hand to withdraw her mask by force. 
But she suddenly stept back, and waving him back 
with one hand, said ina low and hollow voice,” were 
better you saw me not. Ask it not, I pray you, Sir, 
for your own sake, ask it not—my last, my only 

rayer!” and she again endeavoured to pass him as 
fre stood between her and one small door which led 
towards the court yard. 

‘* You go not hence till Ihave seen you unveil,” 
he said in a voice of increased agitation. 

The Mask then lifting the lamp which stood by 
him with one hand, with the other threw back the 
hood which concealed her face. He beheld her— 
he knew her—she was his own, lost, betrayed Adela 
—not as he first found her—but pale as the marble 
by which she stood—her lips colourless—and her 
eye beamed on him lustreless and cold as the grave, 
of which she seemed atenant. Theheart which was 

roof against death in a hundred forms, now failed 

im. The great king wasa miserable, heart-stricken 
man—he trembled—turned—and fell fainting to the 
ground, 

Whenhe recovered he threw his eyes wildly 
around, asif to see some one whom he could not 
discover. He listened—all was silent, save the dis- 
tant sounds of festivity and the hum of gladsome 
voices. Pale and distracted he rushed from the spot, 
and summoning to his own apartment a few of his 
confidentials, he related to them his adventnre from 
its commencement. In an instant a strict search was 
set on foot. Many had seen the Mask, though none 
spoke toher—and no one could tell when or how 
she had disappeared. ‘The emperor at last bethought 
him of the carriage which stood at the door—it was 
gone. Some thought it had been a trick played off 
on one so celebrated for fearlessness as the emperor. 
Accordingly, many took the streets which led from 
the court-yard and terminated in the Augustine 
kirch and monastry. ‘his way only could the car- 
riage have gone; and they had not proceeded far 
when the ratiling of the wheels met their ears—they 
listened, and as it came nearer, found it was the 
same carriage which stood at the portal. The dri- 
ver was interrogated as to where he had been. He 
1old them that a mask, dressed in black, had left 
the Saal, and bid him to drive to the church of the 
Augustine, and that he had seen her enter a hotel 
adjacent. 

The emperor, accompanied by two friends mask- 
ed, bent their steps to the hotel. He inquired of the 
inmates, and then learnt his vicinity to his noble and 
ill requited Hungarian host, and his loved and lost 
Adela. Few, however humble, would at that mo- 
ment have exchanged state with the monarch of Aus- 
tria and Hungary, for remorse bound him down like 
a stricken reed. 

‘‘Learl me to the baron,” he eried hastily, unable 
to bear the weight of recollection. 

The man shook his hewd. ‘*Noble sir,” said he, 
‘the baron lies on a bed of sickness: since this morn- 
ing be has uttered no word; | fear he will never rise 
again.” 

“His daughter—lead me to her—quick !” 

‘Alas, sir, she pikp this morning’” 

** Liar! slave!’ cried the emperor, in a paroxysm 
of grief and astonishment, ** but an hour since I saw 
her living! Dare not tamper with me!” 

The man started incredulously, and pointed to 
the staircase; and taking a lamp be beckoned him 
to follow, He led the way in silence up the broad 
staircase and through the long corridor, until he 
Stopped at a door which he gently opened, and mak- 
ine the signs of the cross, entered the room—they 
followed. The apartment was lighted with wax 
lights, and at one extremity, on alarge couch, laid 
two females buried in sleep. At the other end was 
a bed with the curtains drawn closely around: wax- 
lights were burning at the head and foot. The em- 
peror with an unsteady step approached the bed, 
and with a trembling hand drew aside the curtain. 
There, extended on a coverlid of snowy whiteness, 
laid the object of his solicitude, and at her feet were 
the mask and domino! He thought she slept, and in 
the low tender accent with which he first won her 
young heart, he breathed her name; but there was 
noresponse. Hetook her hand—it was cold, and 
fell trom his nerveless grasp. He gazed steadfastly 
on her countenance—it was pale as when litting her 
musk, she met his astonished gaze. But this was 
no trance—her eyes were new closed forever—her 
heart had ceased to beat—she was beautiful, though 
jn death! Her arms were crossed upon her bosom, 
and on the fingers of her right hand was entwined a 
chain of gold with a signet ring! None could see 
the scalding tears that were shed, or knew the bitter 
and agonizing remorse that tore the bosom of the 
emperor as he gazed for the last time on the pallid 
features of one, perhaps the only one, who had ever 
loved him for himself alone. Forgetful of his state 
—forgetful of all but his own heart—he knelt by the 
Side of the dead, and never were accents of contri- 


«¢ Not so—you leave not thus. 
>» 


‘breath so precious! 


tion more sincerely breathed by human being than 
by that monarch in his hour of humiliation. 

Years rolled on. ‘Tbe old baron and his daughter 
slept side by side in the cemetery of St. Augustine’s 
monastery. They left no kindred; he was the last 
of his race; and the old castle on the Danube soon 
fell into decay, and became an outlaw’s den. ‘The 
emperor recovered in time his gaiety amidst the 
blandishments of his court; but as often as the sea- 
son of the chase returned, his nobles remarked that 
he was never more the same light-hearted and reck- 
less sportsman. Few knew why, but the associations 
were too strong—he could never banish from his 
mind the parting look of her whom he had first met 
in the dark forests of Hungary. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for March. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


“Who shall deny the mighty secrets hid 
In Time and Nature?” 

‘But can you not learn where he sups?” asked 
the dying man, for at least the twentieth time, while 
the servants again repeated the same monotonous an- 
swer——‘‘Lord, Sir, we never know where oar young 
master goes.” 

** Place a time-piece by the bedside, and leave 
me. ” 

None was «t hand; when one of the assembled 
group exclaimed,—‘* Fetch that in Mr. Francis’s 
room.” 


It was a small French clock, of exquisite work- | 


manship, and a golden Cupid swung toand fro; fitting 
emblem for the light and vain hours of its youthful 
proprietor, but a strange mockery beside a death-bed! 
Yet the patient watched if with a strange expression 
of satisfaction, mingled, too, with anxiety, as the 
glittering hands pursued ther appointed round. As 
the minutes passed on, an ejaculation of dismay burst 
from Mr. Saville’s lips; be strove to raise his left 
hand with a gesture of impatience; he found it pow- 
erless too; the palsy, which had smitten his right side, 
had now attacked his left. ‘*A thousand curses upon 
my evil destiny—I am lost!” 

At this moment the time-piece struck four, and 
began to play one of the popular airs of that day; 
while the cerd on which the Cupid was balanced 
moved, modulated by the fairy-like music. ‘* He 
comes!” almost shrieked the palsied wretch, making 
a vain effort to rise on his pillow. As if the loss of 
every other sense had quickened that of hearing seven- 
fold, he heard the distant tramp of horses, and the 
ring of wheels, on the hard and frosty road. ‘The 
carriage stopped; ayoung man wrapped in furs sprang 
out, opened the door with his own key, and ran up 
the stairs gaily singing— 

**They may rail at this earth; from the hour I began 
it 


I have found it a world full of sunshine and bliss; | 


And till I can find oat some happier planet, 
More social and bright, Pll content me with this.” 
“Good God, sir, don’t sing—your father’s dying!” 
exclaimed the servant who ran to meet him, ‘The 


youth was silence in a moment, and pale and breathe | 


less, sprang towards the chamber. ‘The dying man 
had no longer power to movealimb; the hand which 
his son took was as useless as that of the new-born 
infant; yet all the anxiety and eagerness of life was 
in his features, 

‘*] have much to say, Francis; see that we are 
alone.” 

“I hope my master does not eal! this dying like a 


Christian,” muttered the housekeeper, as she with- | 
**] hope Mr. Francis will make him send | 


drew. 
for a priest, or at least a doctor. People have no 
right to go out of the world in any such heathen man- 
ner.” 

The door slammed heavily, and father and son 
were left alone. - 

**Reach me that casket,” said Mr. Saville, point- 
ing to a curiously earved Indian box of ebony. Fran- 
cis obeyed the command, and resumed his kneeling 
position by the bed. 

** By the third hand of that many-armed image of 
Vishnu is a spring—press it forcibly.” 

The youth obeyed and the lid flew up; within was 
a very small glass phial, containing a liquid of deli- 
cate rose colour. The white and distorted counte- 


nance of the sufferer lighted up, with a wild uonatu- | 


ral joy. 
**Oh youth, glad beautiful youth, art thou mine 


again, shall Lonce more rejoice in the smile of wo- 


man, in the light of the red wine cup, shall 1 delight 
in the dance and in the sound of music?” 

** For heaven’s sake compose yourself,” said his 
son, who thought that his parent was seized with 
sudden insanity. ‘*In truth, 1 am mad to waste 
Listen to me, boy! A whole 
existence is contained in that little bottle; from my 
earliest youth 1 have ever felt a nameless horror of 
death—death more loathsome than terrible: you 
have seen me engrossed by lonely and mysterious 
studies—you knew not that they were devoted to 
perpetual struggles with the mighty conqueror—and 
Ihave succeeded. The phial contains a liquid which, 
rubbed over my body when the breath has left it 
seemingly for ever, will stop the progress of corrap- 
tion, and restore all its pristine bloom and energy. 
Yes, Francis, 1 shall rise up before you like your 
brother. My glorious secret!—how could I ever 
deem life wasted in the search? Sometimes when 
I have heard the distant chimes tell the hour of mid- 
night, the hour of other’s revelry or rest, 1 have ask- 
ed—is not the present too mighty a sacrifie to the 
future; had I not better enjoy the pleasures within 


my grasp’—but one engrossing hope led me on—it 
is now fulfilled. I return to this world with the 
knowledge of experience and the freshness of youth; 
1 will not again give myself up to feverish studies 
and external experiments. Ihave wealth unbounded, 
we will spend it together, earth holds no luxury 
which it shail deny us.” . 

‘The dying man paused, for he observed that his 
son was not attending to his words, but started, as if 
his gaze was spell-bound on the phial which he held. 

** Francis,” gasped his father. 

‘* There is very little,” muttered the son, still eye- 
ing the crimson fluid. 

‘The dews rose in large cold drops on Saville’s 
forehead—with a last etfort be raised his head and 
looked in the face of his child—there was no hope 
there, cold, fixed, and cruel, the gentleness of youth 
seemed suddenly to have passed away and left the 
stern features rigid as stone; his words died gurgling 
in his theoat, his head sank back on his pillow, im the 
last agony of disappointment, despair and death.— 
A wild howl! filled the chamber, and Francis started 
in terror from his knees; it was only the litde black 
terrier which had been his father’s favourite. Hasti- 
ly he concealed the casket, for he heard the hurry- 
ing steps cf the domestics, and rushing past them, 
sought his own room, and locked the door, All 
were struck by his altered and ghastly looks. 

** Poor child,” said the house-keeper, ‘‘ I do not 
wonder he takes his father’s death so to heart, for 
the old man doated on the very ground he trod upon. 
New the holy saints have mercy upon us,” exclaim- 
ed she, making the sign of the cross, as she caught 
sight of the horrible and distorted face of the deceas- 
ed. 

Francis passed the three following days in the al- 
teriate stupor and excitement of one to whom crime 
is new, and who is nevertheless resolved on its com- 
mission, On the evening of the fourth he heard a 
noise in the room where the corpse lay, and again 
the dog began his loud and doleful howl. He enter- 


ed the apartment and the two first men he saw were 


| strangers dressed in black, with faces of solemnity; 


they were the undertakers; while a third in a canvass 
apron, and a square paper cap, was beginning to 
screw down the coffin, and while so doing was care- 
lessly telling them how a grocer’s shop his next door 
_neighbour’s bad been entered during the night, and 


| the till robbed. 


You will leave the coffin unscrewed until to- 
morrow,” said the heir. The man bowed, asked the 
usual English question, which suits all occasions, of 
* something to drink, sir?” and then left young Sa- 
ville to his meditations, Strange images of death 
and pleasure mingled together, now it was a glorious 
banquet, now the gloomy silence of a church yard; 
now bright and beautiful faces seemed to fill the air, 
_ then by a sudden transition they became the cadaver- 
ous relics of the charnel house. Some clock in the 
neighbourhood struck the hour, it was too faint for 
Francis to hear it distinetly, but it roused him; he 
turned towards the little time piece, there the golden 
cupid sat motionless, the hands were still, it had not 
been wound up; the deep silence around told how 
late it was; the fire was burning dead—the candles 
were dark in their large unsnuffed wicks, and strange 
shadows, gigantic in their, proportions, flitted round 
the room. 
| ** Fool that I am to be haunted by a vain phantasy. 
|My father studied overmuch—his last words might 
be Lut the insane ravings of a raind overwrought. 1 
know the trath.” 


Again his youthful features hardened with the gla- 
diatorial expression of one grown old in crime and 
cruelty. Forth he went, and returned with the In- 
dian casket; he drew a table towards the coffin, pla- 
ced two candles upon it, and raised the lid; he start- 
ed, some one touched him; it was only the little black 
terricr licking his hand, and gazing up in his face 
with a look almost human in its affectionate earnest- 
ness. Francis put back the shroud, and then turned 
hastily away, sick and faint atthe ghastly sight. The 
work of corraption had begun, and the yellow and 
livid streaks awoke even more disgust than horror, 
But an evil purpose is ever strong; he carefully open- 
ed the phial, and with a steady band, let one drop 
| fall on the eye of the corpse. He closed the botie, 
replaced it in the casket, and then, but not till then, 
looked for its effect. The eye, large, melancholy, 
and of that deep violet blue, which only belongs to 
early childhood, as if it were too pure and too heaven- 
ly for duration on earth, had opened, and, full of lite 
and beauty, was gazing tenderly upon him. A deli- 
cious perfume filled the air; ah! the old man was 
right!—Others had sought the secret of life in the 
grave, and the chirnel house; he had sought it amid 
tie warm and genial influences of nature; he had 
watched the invigorating sap bringing back freshness 
to the forest trees; he had marked the subtle spring 
awakening the dead root and flower into bloom—the 
essevce of a thousand existences was in that fragile 
crystal. The eye now turned anxiously towards the 
casket, then, with a mute eloquence, towards the son; 
it gazed upon him so piteously, he saw himself mir- 
rored in the large clear pupil; it seemed to implore, 
to persuade, and, at last, the long soft lash glistened, 
and tears, warm, bright tears, rolled down the livid 
cheek. Francis satand watched with a cruel satisfac- 
tion; a terrible expression of rage kindled the eye, 
like fire,then dilated with horror, and glared terribly 
with despair. Francis shrank from the fixed and stony 
gaze—but his very terror was selfish. 

“ It must not witness against me,” rushed into his 
mind. He seized a fold of the grave clothes, crushed 
the eye in the socket, and closed the lid of the cof- 


fin. A yell of agony rose upon the silent night.— 
Francis was about to smite the howling dog, when 
he saw that it lay dead at his feet. He hurried with 
his precious casket from the chamber, which he never 
entered again ***, Years have passed away, and the 
Once gay and handsome Francis Saville is a grey and 
decrepid old man, with a constitution broken by ex- 
cess. Butthe shrewd man has been careful in his 
calculations: he knew how selfish early indulgence 
and worldly knowledge had made himself, and he 
had resolved that so his children should not be cor- 
rupted; he had two, a boy and girl, who had been 
brought up in the strictest ignorance and seclusion, 
andin the severest practices of the Catholic faith 

He well knew that fear is a stronger bond than love, 
and hischildren trembled in the presence of their 
father, whom their mother’s latest words had yet 
enjoined them to cherish. Still the feeling of dutiful 
affection is strong in the youthful heart, though Mr. 
Saville resolved not to tempt it, by one hint of his 
precious secret, 

**] cannot bear to look in the glass,” exclaimed 
Mr. Saville, ‘as he turned away from his own image 
in a large mirror opposite; ‘* why should I bear about 
this weight of years and deformity? My plan is all 
matured, and never will its execution be as certain 
asnow. Walter must soon lose his present inseeure 
and devout simplicity, and on them only can I rely. 
Yes, this very night will I fling off the slough of 
years, and awake to youth, warm, glad, and buoyant 
youth. 

Mr. Saville now rang the bell for his atteudants to 
assist him to bed. 

When comfortably settled, his childrencame as 
usual to bid him good night, and kneel, for his 
blessing; he received them with the most touching 
tenderness. ‘* feel,’ said he, ‘‘unusualy il! to 
night. [would fain, Edith, speak with your brother 
alone,” 

Edith kissed her father’s hand, and withdrew. 

** You were at confession to-day when I sent for 
you,” continued the invulid, addressing the yeuth, 
who leant anxiously by his pillow. ‘Ah, my beloved 
child, what a blessed thing it is to be early trained 
to the paths of salvation. Alas! at your age I was 
neglected and ignorant; but for that, many things 
which now press heavily on my conscience had, I 
trust, never been, It was not till after my marriage 
with that beloved saint, your mother, that my con- 
science was awakened. I made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and received from the handsof our holy father 
the Pope, a precious oil, distilled from the wood of 
the true cross, which rubbed over my body as soon 
as the breath of life be departed, will purify my 
mortal remains from sin, and the faith in which I die, 
will save my soul from purgatory. May I rely upon 
the dutiful obedience of my child to the last wishes 
of his parent?” 

**Oh my father!” sobbed the youth. 

‘*Extinguish the lights, it is not fitting that hu- 
manity should watch the mysteries of faith; and, by 
your own hope of salvation, anoint the body the mo- 
ment life is fled. It is contained in this casket,” 
pointing to the little ebony box; ‘* and thus you undo 
the Spring. Leave me now, my child, I have need 
of rest and meditation,” 

The youth obeyed; when, as he was about to close 
the door, he heard the voice ef Mr. Saville, ‘*Re- 
member, Walter: my blessing or my curse will fol- 
low you through life, according as you obey my last 
words. My blessing or my curse!” 

The moment he left the room, Mr. Saville un- 
fastened the casket, and from another drawer took a 
bottle of laudanum; he poured the contents into the 
negus on his table, and drank the draught! The 
midnight was scarce passed when the nurse, surpriz- 
ed at the unwonted quiet of her usually querulous 
and impetuous patient, approached and undrew the 
curtains: her master was dead! The house was im- 
mediately alarmed. Walter and his sister were still 
sitting up in the small oratory which had been their 
mother’s, and both hastened to the chamber of death. 
Ignorance has its blessings; what a world of corrup- 
tion and distrust would have entered those youthful 
hearts, could they have known the worthlessness of 
the parent they mourned with such innocent and en- 
dearing sorrow 

Walter was the first to check his tears. ‘I have, 
as you know, Edith, a sacred duty to perform; leave 
me for a while alone, and we will afterwards spend 
the night in prayer for our father’s soul.” 

The girl left the room, and her brother proceeded 
with his task. He opened the casket and took out 
the phial: the candles were then extinguished, and 
first telling the beads of his rosary, he approached 
the bed. ‘The night was dark, and the shrill wind 
moaned like a human being in some great agony, but 
the pious son felt no horror as he raised the body 
in his arms, to perform his holy office. An exquisite 
odour exhaled from the oil, which he began to rub 
lightly and carefully over the head. Suddenly he 
started, the phial fell from his hands, and was dash- 
ed to atoms on the floor. 

‘*His face is warm—I feel his breath! Edith, dear 
Edith! come here. The nurse was wrong; my father 
lives!” 

His sister ran from an adjacent room, where she 
had been kneeling before an image of the Madonna, 
in earnest supplication, with a small taper in her 
hand; both stood motionless from terror as the light 
fell on the corpse. ‘There were the contracted and 
emaciated hands laid still and rigid on the counter- 
pane, the throat, stretched and bare, was meagre 
and withered; but the head was that of a handsome 


youth, full of freshness and life. The rich chesnut 
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curls hung in golden waves on the white forehead; a 
bright Gaver wee on the cheek, and the fresh red 
lips were like those of a child: the large hazle eyes 
were open, and looked from one to the other; but the 
expression was like that of a fiend—rage, hatred, 
and despair mingling together, like the horrible 
beauty given to the head of Medusa, The children 
fled from the room, only, however, to return with 
the priest, who deemed that sudden. sorrow had un- 
settled their reason. His own eyes convinced him 
of the truth; there was the living head on the dead 
body. 
The beautiful face beeame convulsed with pas- 
sion, froth stood upon his lips, and the small white 
teeth were gnashed in impotent rage. 
“This is surely some evil spirit,” the trembling 
priest proceeded with the form of exorcism, but in 
vain. 
Walter then with a faltering voice, narrated his 
last interview with his father. he ates 
“The sinner,” said the old chaplain, ‘is taken in 
his own snare. This is assuredly the judgment of 
ail night did the three pray beside that fearful bed. 
At length the morning light of a glad day in June 
fell onthe head. It now looked pale and exhausted, 
and the lips were wan. Ever and anon it was dis- 
torted by sudden spasms,—youth and health were 
maintaining a terrible struggle with hanger and 
pain. The weather was sultry, and the body show- 
ed livid spots of decomposition, the beautiful head 
was still alive, but the damp stood on the forehead, 
and the cheeks were sunken. Three days and three 
nights did that brother and sister maintain their 
hastly watch. The head was evidently dying.— 
Twice the eyes opened with a wild and strong glare; 
the third time they closed forever. Pale, beautiful, 
but convulsed, the youthful head, and the aged body, 
—the one but just cold, the other far gone in cor- 
ruption,—were laid in the coffin together! 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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We know of no more delightful ride at this Sea- 
son of the year than to Laurel Hill, unquestionably 
one of the most beautiful and romantic spots in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, The roads that lead to 
ti are generally in excellent order. The proprie- 
tor of the establishment takes especial care to 
render it respectable, a suitable place of resort for 
gentlemen and their families. His accommodations 
are of the best kind, and altogether Laurel Hill pos- 
sesses attractions that should render it one of the 
most popular establishments within two hours ride 
of Philadelphia. The Laurel Hill Echo is one of 
the most wonderful and distinct in the United States. 
It affords much amusement to visitors. 


Fountain Green.—This is a very beautiful es- 
tablishment, lately converted into a public hotel, 
and situated on the Schuylkill, about a mile above 
Pratt’s Garden. The Columbia rail-road passes 
immediately before the door—the scenery that sur- 
rounds it is delightful. The building was formerly 
occupied by Caspar Morris, Esq. as a country seat. 
The present proprietor appears courteous, and is 
making all proper arrangements for the accommo- 
dation and comfort of visiters. 


The first number of Greenbank’s Periodical Li- 
brary was issued yesterday. It is very neatly printed, 
and contains the Life and Trials of Henry Pestalozzi, 
with copious extracts from his works, illustrative of 
his plan of education. The Library is to be pub- 
lished weekly, each number to contain forty-eight 
octayo pages, and to be devoted to new works of 
merit as theyappear. It is issued at $5 per annum, 
payable in advance. | 


AnotHer Murver.—We learn from the Carlisle 
Expositor, that on the 2d inst. a person named Henry 
Kindorf was taken before Archibald Ramsey, Esq. 
of that place, charged with having murdered a man 
named Conrad Fiester. Kindorf stated on his ex- 
amination that Fiester had rudely laid hands upon 
him, and that he drew a knife and gave F. a fatal 
stab, of which he died immediately. Kindorf was 
accordingly committed to await his trial. 


A Mons. Gaubert, a Professor of Magic, is aston- 
ishing the good people of New York. The Cou- 
rier and Enquirer mentions the following as one of 
his feats:—‘A cage, containing some half a dozen 
small birds, alive and hopping, was exhibited to the 
spectators; it was then placed on a table, and fired at 
with a pistol charged with fine shot—every bird fell 
dead. A cooking apparatus was then [produced—a 


fire placed under it, and the dead birds thrown 
into the seething pan; when they were, as was be- 
lieved, sufficiently cooked, the cover was removed, 
and behold, instead of a fricasee, and apparently to the 
utter amazement of the cook, forth from the boiling 
mess, to different parts of the Saloon flew, again 
alive and full feathered, the flock of little birds.” 


PRIZE COMEDY. 

Messrs. Verplanck, De Kay, Webb and Inman, 
the gentlemen appointed by Mr. Hill, to examine 
the Comedies forwarded in competition for the prize 
of $400, have decided in favour of a production en- 
titled the **Foundling of the Sec.” ‘The author’s 
name is not mentioned. 


The Wilkesbarre Democrat states that during the 
last two weeks, the mountains surrounding the Val- 
ley of Wyoming have presented a strikingly im- 
pressive appearance in consequence of fires in the 
woods. ‘* The highest peaks of our mountains,” 
says the Democrat, ‘‘look as if wrapped in cloaks 
of blazing conflagration. We understand that the 
citizeus of the township of Plymouth and several 
other townships in the county, have been obliged to 
‘‘turn out” and defend their fences and property 
from destruction. Much damage has been done to 
growing timber, and our mountain lands.” 


The Superintendant of the Lunatic Hospital of 
Massschusetts offers a reward of two hundred dol- 
lars for the arrest of Howard Trask, a dangerous 
and desperate Lunatic, who lately escaped from the 
State Asylum at Worcester. He is described as 40 
years of age, with light complexion, light hair, good 
teeth, and pitted with the small pox. ‘Uhe two mid- 
dle fingers of his left hand are off near the middle 
joint. ‘The Massachussetts Spy says,—‘*The clothes 
which he wore away have been returned to the Hos- 
pital. They were found about halfa mile from his 
mother’s residence in Keene, N. H. and it is not im- 
probable that he may still be lurking avout in that 
vicinity. It ishoped that the liberal reward now 
offered may lead to the apprehension of one from 
whom so much danger is to be apprehended if suffer 
ed to go at large. Owing to the length of time he 
has been closely confined, he can have but little 
muscular strength remaining, so that almost any per- 
son could handle him with ease.” 


ANOTHER STEAMBOAT LOST. 

The steamer Guyandoite, while ascending the 
Ohio on the evening of the 20th ult. struck a snag a 
few miles above Cincinnati, and sunk almost imme- 
diately. No lives lost. She was the U.S. Mail 
packet from Cincinnati to Guyandotte. 


A black man named James Hope was committed 
to prison in New York on Tuesday last, charged 
with the murder of a woman named Treadwell. It 
appears that the deceased and her husband, were oc- 
cupying with other blacks, apartments ina miserable 
rear building of the lot 134 Mulberry street. About 
a week since, the deceased importuned [lope to re- 
turn sixpence, which his wife had borrowed, when 
he seized a stick of wood with which he strack her 
several violent blows upon the head, which fractured 
her skull. She lingered ina state of insensibility 
from the time the blows were inflicted among the 
wretched occupants of the premises without surgical 
aid, until the night before last, when she expired. 


Rossery.—TheFalls of Schuylkill Church was 
robbed on Thursday night week, of almost every 
thing of value. <A reward of thirty dollars is offer- 
ed for the apprehension of the villains, 


Several mad dogs have been killed within a day or 
two past in Bucks county, 


A Seal is now exhibiting at Wilmington, that a 
short time since was caught in a net in the Delaware. 


PITTSBURG.—The Pittsburg Manufacturer of 
Saturday last says: “The many improvements which 
have taken place within the last year in Pittsburg, 
are astonishing even to its oldest inhabitants. Entire 
squares of frame houses have been torn down within 
the above period, and in their places are now erected 
splendid brick buildings, many of the height of four 
stories. Nor is the spirit of improvement flagging— 
it is rather increasing. Not a single street through- 


out the city but bears evidence of this. Pulliig down 
and building up appear the order of the’day. Better 
than all is—that these improvements are fully war- 
ranted by the increasing business and importance of 
the city. From every indication, we may rationally 
hope to see Pittsburg, ere long, vieing in population, 
if not in beauty, with the largest cities ofthe United 
States.” 


The Globe states that Black Hawk and his com- 
panions will not be detained longer than may be ne- 
cessary for the defence of the frontier. 


According to a statement in the Boston Centinel, 


crime has increased twenty-five per cent. in that 
city since 1832, 


‘The New Orleans Advertiser of the 18th ult. says: 
**On board the steamer Messenger, McMillen, from 
Fort Gibson, arrived yesterday, were seven chiefs of 
the Seminole tribe of Indians, accompanied by an in- 
terpreter. They had been to the territory of Ar- 
kansas on a Visit of inspection, for the purpose of 
viewing or selecting lands whereon to locate them- 
selves, should the appearance and eligibility of the 
country offer inducements for a removal thither.— 
They express themselves much pleased, ‘and are de- 
termined on an exchange of their lands in Florida 
for those in the afore-mentionec territory, 


Cuorera at New Ornveans.—A letter from New 
Orleans, dated the 15th ult. says the Charleston Eve- 
ning Post, states that fifteen cases of Cholera had 
occurred that day among the boatmen, 


A NEW NOVEL. | 
A correspondent on whose taste and judgment we 


ean depend, after having read ‘*Zoa, or the Sicilian 
Maid” a new novel in the press of Messrs. Key 
& Biddle, expresses these opinions of the produc- 
tion: **fhe author’s mind is imbued with various 
and rich learning, and will at once procure for him 
a gratifying and enviable reputation. 

The scene of this romance is laid in Calabria 
and Sicily, and the eleventh century is the period 
fixed, at which the events are supposed to have 
taken place. It is historical, and the name and 
circumstances are to be found in the records of 
those times. ‘Ihe plot is ably conceived, the cha- 
racters are vividly, and some are fearfully drawn. 
The descriptions gre graphic and impressive, and 
the style throughout classic, fine, and energetic.— 
it is a powerfully written romance, and will be a 
respectable addition to our national literature.” 


The annual meeting of the Buck’s County Tem- 
perance Society was held at Doylestown on the 
23d ult. Delegates were present from six local so- 
cieties in the county. A report was made by the 
corresponding secretary, from which it appeared 
that}in that county about five hundred and fifty 
persons had signed and maintained the pledge nei- 
ther to make, sell, use or furnish ardent spirits— 
that farmers and employers of hands can get every 
description of work done readily, and much more 
satisfactorily, without rum than with it, and that 
there are some hundreds of families: constantly in 
this practice—that there are several of the most 
flourishing stores, and at least one tavern in the coun- 
ty, where ardent spirits cannot be obtained—that 
more than one-half of the poor house and criminal 
costs, are in consequence of the use of ardent spi- 
rits—and that temperance principles are very rapidly 
gaining ground in public favour. An address was 
delivered on the oceasion by B. M. Thomas, Esq. 
of Philadelphia—after which an election for officers 
was held, and a committee, consisting of Dr. J. H. 
Gordon, Jacob Janney, Isaac Vanartsdalen, John 
Dagan, and C. E. Dubois, Esq. was appointed to 
attend the American Temperance Convention, to be 
held in this city on the twenty-fourth of the pre- 
sent month. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just pub- 
lished a volume of Sketches, fron? the pen of Miss 
Leslie, the authoress of Mrs. Washington Potts, the 
Miss Venlears, and several other productions of the 
same class, well known to the public. The volume 
contans several of the sketches that have already ap-. 
peared in the public journals, and several that have 
never before appeared in print. For the most part, 
they are excellent—well and naturally written, and 


fail to entertain as well as instruct. Miss L. possesses 
a happy faculty asa writer of short stories, 


At the Covent Gardén Theatre, London, Young 
Kean played Iago to the Othello of his father. The 
elder began with great spirit, but he gave way and 
was compelled to leave the stage. 


A NEW PERIODICAL, 

_ The invention and enterprise of printers and pub- 
lishers, are really wonderful. We thought that they 
had long since exhausted al! expedients in the way 
' of novel periodicals, but scarcely a week elapses that 
there is not some new enterprise submitted to the 
public of a laudable and novel character. We have 
now before us proposals for publishing a new peri- 
odical work to be entitled the Dramatic Circulating 
Library, something after the manner of Mr. Wal- 
die’s publication; but as its title imports to be devoted 
exclusively to the republication of dramatic literature 
—the best plays of the best authors for example. Ie 
is said in the prospectus—** The knowledge of few 
among us extends beyond the acting Drama, while 
we may find among those Pieces that have long been 
excluded from the Stage, many of the most finished 
performances. There is a difficulty even in England 
in gaining access to many of the older Dramatists, 
whose works, though pronounced unfit for theatrical 
exhibition, will richly repay the attention of the 
scholar, by the glewing pictures they afford of the 
morals and manners of the age in which their respec- 
tive authors wrote. No other department of litera- 
ture ean possibly throw so much light upon this in- 
teresting subject, and the dramatist may be consi- 
dered the best auxiliary that the historian can call to 
his aid to make his obscure picures start from the 
canvass in natural and vivid colours.” 

» The work is to be published by Messrs, Garden & 
Thompson—to appear once a fortnight—each num- 
ber to contain sixteen imperial octavo pages—the 
price two dollars per annum inadvance. The gen- 
tleman who is to superintend the editorial depart- 
ment and to make the selections, is intimately ac- 
quainted with dramatic literature, and in all respects 
qualified to conduct a work of the kind. 


ScanpaL.—The inhabitants of Providence have a 
few days past, had a subject for gonversation which 
has engrossed almost every circle. From the re- 
ports in circulation, it would appear that sometime 
since, a person calling himself Ely, genteelly dress- 
ed, and possessing the manners of a gentleman, ar- 
rived in that city from Philadelphia, bringing with 
him testimonials of all his positive and negative 
virtues, from citizens of the highest respectability, 
some of them from the well known Rey. Ezra Stiles 
Ely, who was represented by the bearer as a relative. 
Our hero opened a school for the instruction of young 
ladies and gentlemen, and brought together a large 
class. Like other pedagogues in similar situations, 
he was vulnerable to the bright glances from the 
orbs of the feminine gender, and soon beeame—or 
what amounts‘to the same thing, affected to become 
—head and ears in love with the only daughter of a 
highly respectable widow lady. Patting forth his 

retensions, and hopes, and protestations in due form, 

e was accepted, and a day fixed when the “happy 
pair” were to be united. Various presents had 
been from time to time made to the bride elect, and 
a new suit was procured by the bridegroom, in ho- 
nour of the occasion, The day arrived—the pair 
wére united—and the next day had been set for the 
commencement of a new quarter for his school. But 
the old saying that ‘marriage is often a prelude to a 
dissppointment,” proved true in this instance—the 
day dawned, but nothing could be found of the newly 
made husband—while his leaving behind his wife, 
and sundry unpaid bills, and taking with him every 
article of baggage of which he was possessed, evinced 
that his departure was premeditated, and was to fol- 
low the consummaticn of his nuptials. 


We have copied the above from the New Bedford 
Gazette of Monday week, and think it proper to add, 
that about twélve months since, a person apparently 
thirty years of age, of genteel appearance, modest 
speech, black eyes and black hair, purporting to be 
a teacher, and professing to be a relative of the well 
known Dr. Ely of this city, came to this office with 
the object of advertising for a wife. He visit- 
ed us day after day for at least a week—said that he 
possessed some property, and was extremely anxious 
to meet with an estimable woman, that he could take 
to his bed and board; and finally, unable to meet with 
one, or to get into female society inthis city, ex- 
pressed an intention of proceeding ‘do wn-east.’? We 
have nota doubt but that he is the individual al- 
luded to in the paragraph we have quoted, and we 


the pictures they give of real life, are such as cannot 


have made this notice with the object of leading to 
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his exposure, if he be the villain alluded to by the 
Providence Editor. If we mistake not, we saw him 
in Philadelphia about three months since. 


CaoLera 1x Cusa.—The brig James Cobb, Capt. 
Morrison, has arrived at New York from Matanzas, 
whence she sailed on the 14th of April. The cholera 
was abating at that time: on the 13th, the number of 
deaths was forty; it had been upas high as eighty per 
day. There was no business doing. 

The Courier & Enquirer states that letters to the 
15th have been received from Havana. The number 
ot deaths by cholera there did not exceed eleven or 
twelve, and it was confidently believed that the pes- 


tilence had spent its fury. 


The Boston Atlas says: —** The Bunker Hill mon- 
ument, in its present unfinished condition, is a Mon- 
ument of disgrace, and not of glory. Instead of 
commemorating the noble deeds of our ancestors, 
it can only be regarded as fixing a stigma on our- 
selves. ‘Those who do not understand the particu- 
Jar causes of its present condition may be justified in 
viewing it, as the cenotaph of New England vanity 
anda triumphant memorial of New England mean- 


ness.” 


The last trotting on the Hunting Park Course, 
previous to the winding up of the Hunting Park 
Club will take place on Tuesday and Wednesday 
next;and it is expected that some handsome matches 
will come off. On the first day, the purse will be 
contended for by the following horses—Columbus, 
Sally Miller, and old Top Gallant. The second 
day, Gipsey, Sweet Briar, Jeffris Gray Filly, and 
Lady Jackson, will take the field. 


The Cincinnati Herald pronounces Othello by 
Mr. J. B. Carter, as lately personated at the theatre 
of that place, a total failure. Ile failed in the same 


character in this city. 

The Cincinnati Mirror is the best weekly miscel- 
lany, with literary pretensions, published in the 
west. Itis issued every Saturday, on a neat quarto 
sheet, containing a large portion of well written 
original matter, and is edited by W. D. Gallagher, 
Esq. who sneers at the poetry of Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble—an evidence of independence, if not of good 
taste—‘‘Fanny was younger once than she is now,” 
and more poetic, no doubt, when she wrote Francis 
the First, for example, if she did write it. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MRS. MORRELL’S VOYAGES—THE TOMB OF NA- 
POLEON. 

Another entertaining work from the press of the 
Harpers. It will be remembered that we sometime 
shee noticed a publication from the New York 
press, entitled the Voyages and Travels of Captain 
Joseph Morrell, the same gentleman who exhibited 
in this city, the South Sea Islanders, and.who is now 
preparing to return with them to their native Isle, 
as well to proceed further in search of discoveries. 
Mrs. Morrell, the wife of the Captain, accompanied 
him on his last voyage, and kept a *‘log” during the 
time, which has just been published in a neat vo- 
lume by the Harpers. The following is its appro- 
priate dedication:— 

To Myx Counrrywomen—the happiest of their 
sex; Born in a land of liberty; Edueated in a know- 
ledge of virtue and independence; Single by choice, 
or wedded with their own consent; Friends to the 
brave, and patrons to the enterprizing. 

We have looked over several chapters and find 
them to possess strong interest. Mrs. M. is evi- 
dently a woman of no ordinary intelligence. She 
has a keen eye for the beauties of nature, and her 
descriptions and reflections glow with the warmth 
ofa generous heart, and the brightness of a vivid 
fancy, To the female portion of the community 
may this work be especially commended, but not to 
that portion alone, as it possesses attractions for 
every class of readers. The Antarctic touched at St. 
Helena during the voyage. Mrs. M. gives this ac- 
count of the tomb of Napoleon, 

Tsought the tomb of Napoleon. There was an iron 
railing around a flat, dingy-coloured stone, which 
Was raised afew inches only above the surface of the 
ground. A wooden railing encloses the iron one, 
and within the former three large willows oversha- 
dow the grave. We marched up to the spot, took a 
eh. of willow, and ordered ‘one of our attendants to 

‘ing us some water from the spring whence the 


mighty emperor drank daily. It was sweet water, 
and as 1 drank, [ thought of what old Cotton Mather 
said in his works:—all the great virtues of cold water 
will not be made known tous for a thousand years 
to come. It tasted sweeter to his fevered lips than 
royal Tokay, or the still scantier drops of the grapes 
of Shiraz. 

As | bent over his grave, all the marvellous events 
of his life came fresh into my mind. Born on an 
island, he died on an island; both birth-place and 
buvial-ground had been fsmous in history, while he 
was more famous than all. I saw him a spirited 
cadet; then a proud subaltern; a general in Italy; a 
commander in the Levant, looking up to the Pyra- 
mids to catch glory from their proud antiquity, and 
breathing it through a sensitive French army. 1 
followed him through the fields of blood, until L saw 
him disperse the corrupt legislature of France, and 
commence what philosophers called the parallelism 
of the sword; his proud spirit growing stull prouder 
until all the crowned heads in Europe and the world 
cowered and bowed before his august presence. He 
was then in his saloon; maps of empires were be- 
fore him, and he drew levies of kingdoms asif in 
sport. £ saw him placing the diadem of France 
upon his brow, and still restless until the crown of 
Italy was his also. Empires fell before him, as if 
fearful of his step, and ambition took entire posses- 
sion of nis whole soul. I then saw the magic thread 
of his destinies riven, when he repudiated Josephine 
and became allied to the house of Austria. The 
genius that had guarded him toa hundred victories 
was capricous in Spain, and deserted him at Mos- 
cow. At Waterloo the destinies were against him, 
and his fate was to die in this remote prison of the 
ocean, and sleep under the humble stone which was 
now before me. 

That a man whose nod gave Jaw to nations should 
be at rest in this quiet little place seemed to me in- 
deed as adream. Itisa good place, thought I, to re- 
flect upon the value of human life and the instability 
of fortune. My reflections were made upon the 
stone itself, for IL was enabled to get within the rail- 
ings and take a position which few could enjoy. 1 
made many inquiries respecting his treatment while 
here, but the good people were not inclined to say 
much aboutit. I found, however, that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was not a favourite with them; and iy infer- 
ences, added to what I had heard, satisfied me that 
some little insults, to say the least, were offered him, 
but not from the people, for they now speak kindly 
of ‘*General Bonaparte,” who was liberal to all those 
allowed to approach him. He came to this place a 
fallen man; and there was but little of that rever- 
ence the world pays to genius and greatness ever 
felt for him at St. Helena. ‘lhe people were not so 
well pleased to think that their island would here- 
after be considered asa prison. 

The house in which the emperor lived is now 
converted to the uses ofa granary or bara, and I be- 
lieve that thereare horses stabled there! but whether 
this was accident, or pitiful design, I could not dis- 
cover; it could not certainly have been from any 
order of government, for they built him a new and 
convenient house, to which he would not remove. 
He felt that the death-fang was on his heart, and that 
all would soon be over with him, If he had not had 
a disease of the breast, to which physicians give an 
anatomical name, one was seated there that must 
have bowed him to the grave sooner or later, and 
that was disappointed ambition. ‘To one who had 
never felt the intoxication of power and dominion, 
and whose bosom had no wounds of pride or con- 
science, it would be hard to be confined in this eagle’s 
nest for many years, with the certainty that there 
was no escape. 

For many years after Napoleon came here, it is 
thought that he indulged hopes of being released, 
probably by some convulsion in Europe; but finding 
France quiet under the reign of the Bourbons, and 
still at peace with England, he lost all hopes, and the 
canker on his heart began to increase in malignity, 
and to give strong prognostics that he would die be- 
fore his son should be of age, or Europe would en- 
gage ina general war. He was seldom heard to 
complain, butthere wasa settled disdain upon his 
noble brow, and his lip would curl with scorn as he 
beheld the proud ships of his jailers passing to and 
from his castle.  . 

The conversations of Napoleon, which have flooded 
the reading world, were, no doubt, in part authentic, 
as they came from his lips; but it is questionable 
whether he was indulging in his own reveries, or 
sporting with the credulity of his listeners. It is said 
that he seldom mentioned his wife; whether he 
thought that she was wanting in affection in not of- 
fering to accompany him in his exile, or whether he 
never had any affection for her, is not known. Those 
who analyze the passions would perhaps say, that 
no two mighty passions can exist at the same time 
in any mind: ambition they say, will destroy avarice 
and love, and the latter has been known to master 
both the others. All the communications he could 
make to his friends were verbal ones; the eye of po- 
lice was too vigilant to permit any others to escape 
from the island, 

The good people of St. Helena are quite astonished 
at our enthusiasm for the character of Napoleon. 
They say ‘*he was no friend to republics, nor ever 
discovered any partiality to the people of the United 
States; that he loved all the trappings of royalty, and 
spurned every thing that did not partake of aristocra- 
cy.” Our only answer to this was, that we neither 
feared nor hated him; and that we could view him 
as a wonder in the history of man; as something above 


the ordinary dimensions of nature; a chastiser of 
nations, some of whom deserved their chastisement; 
as a lover and patron of the arts and sciences, and a 
protector of men of genius; as a destroyer of the 
last remnants of the feudal system; and finally, that 
many of us viewed him as an instrument in the hands 
of God to promote unforeseen good to men, as the 
two mighty Roman emperors paved the way for the 
coming of the Messiah; and, in sbort, that every 
thing great was intended by its Maker for some great 
end. But after all, I was never entirely satisfied with 
my own excuse for my enthusiasm for this great man; 
and perhaps his noble physiognomy might have made 
apart ol my admiration, for in every picture, or bust 
or statue of Napoleon, whether young and spare, or 
grown older and corpulent, his countenance is one 
of the noblest ever formed. 


SCHINDERHANNES; OR, THE ROBBER OF 
THE RHINE. 

This tale is the second of a series called the ‘Li- 
brary of Romance,’ edited by Leitch Ritchie, and 
is from the pen of the editor. 

It is of the Rob Roy school of Romances, and is 
an apt imitation. Itis taken from a fact in real his- 
tory, formerly detailed by Ritchie, in his Travelling 
Sketches on the Rhine; and is here freshened in 
colour by the advantages of a vivid and fervid imagi- 
nation. 


It is tolerably got up; but although we seldom 
minutely inspect the typographical part of publica- 
tions, we could not avoid noticing the numerous er- 
rors in this re-priut. ‘Types of different founts are 
frequently intermixed, the punctuation seems 
wretchedly done, without regard to grammar or 
sense, and the forms appear to have been but very 
badly locked, as almost one in every ten pages are 
what the trade call technically sguabbled. Many of 
the types appear as if battered; and no regalavity of 
system appears in the composing of the matter— 
some chapters commencing unindented, and with 
small caps for the first word, while others are in- 
dented, and begin with the usual type. We have 
noticed both doublets and omissions; and see besiege 
spelled beseige (p. 86;) seized spelled siezed (1605) 
goaler for gaoler, or jailer (127;) bodily for boldly 
(163;) and several other inaccuracies, too numerous 
to be noticed. ‘This is*no fault of the publishers, 
who are among the most enterprising and liberal we 
know of, but their printer should exercise more 
care. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle, No. 235 Minor street, have 
published in a neat volume, of little more than two 
hundred pages, the Journal of a Nobleman, being a 
narrative of his residence at Vienna, during the Con- 
gress. We have before spoken of this work. It 
is unquestionably one of the most entertaining and 
instructive that has appeared from the London press 
upon the subjects to which it adverts. Itis publish- 
ed in acheap and convenient form. 


We have the fifth or May number of the ‘*Knick- 
erbacker,” or New York Monthly Magazine. ‘The 
number is not so lively and novel as those which have 
preceded it, but the articles generally are well writ- 
ten. The first isa notice of the schools of modern 
eloquence. Speaking of Burke, the writer remarks: 
**It has often struck us with astonishment, that in 
this republic, of which one proud characteristic is its 
gratitude to its benefactors, Burke should not have 
been more highly honoured than he is. ‘The nature 
of his exertions in our behalf cannot be appreciated: 
toohighly. He espoused our cause when we stood 
before the world as rebels; he vindicated our resist- 
ance; he asserted our rights; and that with an energy 
of zeal and a splendour of ability, which invested 
our cause at once with the dignity of freedom, and 
gave us the attitude of heroes, when the calculators, 
the fearful and the cold, believed we were only in- 
cendiaries; and even had we failed, we would have 
enshrined our efforts in the imperishable glory of 
his immortal praise. It must indeed be ever a proud 
gratification for Americans to know, that our earliest 
efforts for freedom were sanctioned and applauded 
by the inestimable approbation of his master mind.” 

In his notice of Irish orators the writer says: 


But it is to Curran that we are to look for a true 
sample of the Irish school. ‘That extraordisiary 
man had all the Python inspiration of the god; and 
his language is more fraught with the freshness of 
the divinity, than all modern orators whatever.— 
The predominance of imagination has been objected 
to in his speeches, and the frequency and _brilliancy 
of its light seems to give force to the remark, but 
when we consider that eloquence is essentially an 
emanation of fancy, and that all its power over the 


mind is derived from the deeper fascination which 
this quality gives to the truth, we will be inclined to 
consider this rather an advantage than an error; and 
though the sternness of philosophical criticism may 
give the preference to abstract conviction, yet we 
must say, it is at worst a brilliant fault of genius 
alone, whose defects disappear, and are forgotten 
in its splendor. But even apart from this, Curran 
has so. much of beauty in his pathos; such energy in 
his graudeur; such powerin his wrath, that he must 
ever be ranked as one of the first of orators, and the 
remains of his mutilated speeches furnish us with the 
very best specimens of imaginative eloquence ex- 
tant. Burgh, Bushe, and Plunkett, have a more chas- 
tened imagination, and have left behind them spe- 
cimens marked with natienslity, and of such exceede 
ing excellence that any country would have been 
honored by their production. Ireland, moreover, 
has this bright peculiarity over other nations, where 
eloquence has flourished. After the great priests 
who had kindled the fire upon the altar passed away, 
the flame did not become either extinct or dim, but 
has been kept alive in all its native brilliance, by 
successors worthy of their fallen mantle. Long af- 
ter the exciting times which had called into existence 
the deathless efforts of Curran, her forums, and her 
courts, still rang with the lofty periods of Phillips 
and of North. ‘The commanding genius of O’Con- 


nell has placed him at the head of popular orators; 


hismind seems to be exhaustless, and his illustrations 
infinite; at once rapid, vehement, sarcastic, and pas- 
sionate; his style has the rare quality of being equally 
powertul with the most polished assembly in Eu- 
rope, and the most undisciplined yet most sensitive 
mob in the world, Shiel, too, is allowed by general 
consent, to be the most finished orator of his time. 
This gentleman, at oncea scholar and a critic, aware 
of the fulladvantage which the warm imagination of 
his country might give to eloquence, yet sensible of 
the deep injury which its over-use has been to some 
of its finest specimens, seems to have labored in bis 
speeches, by its tasteful and regulated adaptation, to 
give his style the full foree of its beautiful poetry, 
without a tinge of its extravagance; consequently, no 
orations of later times, have the same modelled and 
elaborate perfection; and yet Shiel, with all the pre- 
cision of the Scholiast, has the fire of the Genius, 
and with Burke’s, none of his speeches but ean be re- 
commended to the student as combining most of ail 
the various requisites which constitute the very per- 
fection of eloquence. 


The second article is from the pen of J. S. Buck- 
ingham, Esq. M. P.; some verses entitled, ‘*When 
the Ocean Storms are done;” they were written ori- 
ginally in the album of T. M. Tenant, Esq. of Bel- 
fast. Their greatest attraction consists in the name 
of their author, who is justly described in a prefatory 
paragraph as one of the most distinguished men of 
the age. We have next a very clever notice of 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. This is followed by 
a pretty piece of poetry—which is succeeded by 
an article from the pen of W. Dunlap, Esq. Se 
veral other articles in the number deserve notice. 


For several months past, the complaints from the 
Southern sections of the city, of noisy -and riotous 
mobs of blacks, forming in front of their houses of 
public worship, in the evenings, have been long and 
loud, Last evening, a detachment of watchmen 
joined the police, and made an incursion into the 
‘infeeted district,” (neighbourhood of Sixth and 
Lombard,) and sueceeded in capturing ten or a do- 
zen of the insurgents, who were severally ordered 
this morning to find bail, in heavy sums, to appear 
at the next Mayor’s Court. ‘This manwuvre should 
be repeated every night, until civil citizens could 
pass along without fear of being shoved into the gut- 
ter, or knocked down upon the pavement, We hope 
the reformation will go on.— Chron, 


Croetty In Prisons.—It appears from a recent 
speech made in the Legislature of New York, by Mr. 
Van Duzer, that the keepers of the Mount Pleasant 
Prison, in that state, have abused their authority in 
‘committing many acts of cruelty towards the prison- 
ers. A few of the instances of inhuman usage, re- 
ferred to, areas follows—A coloured man having eat- 
en one day a piece of bread which was left by some of 
the prisoners after dinner, was taken and severely 
flogged. He had frequently solicited additional food 
and been denied. A convict being unable to march to 
the satisfation of the keepers, was struck with a cane 
with such severity across the arm, as to displace some 
of the bones. One of the prisoners was sent to the 


hospital with his back completely raw from the flogg- 
ing, and it was deemed necessary to apply a plaster 
for several days. 

A few days since a young man in South Street, 
recently married—but not so happily as might be 
wished—determined to shuffle off his spouse and his 
mortal coil together, and for this parpose took a 
large dose of landanum. After performing this gal- 
lant feat, and reflecting on the conspicuous place it 
would occupy in the columns of the next day’s 
newspaper, ie fell into a comatose sleep of several 
hours. ‘The dose not being sufficient to destroy life; 
after a comfortable nap he awoke, as much to his 
own satisfaction as to the chagrin of his better half, 
It is to be hoped that at the next attempt he may’suc- 


ceed better, 
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SELECTIONS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


First Day in Rome.—St. Peter’s—a solitary monk— 
strange music—Michael Angelo’s masterpiece— 
the museum—likeness of young Augustus—A pollo 
Belvidere—-the Medicean Venus-—Raphael’s 
Transfiguration—the Pantheon—the burial-place 
of Caracci and Raphael-—Roman forum—tempie 
of Fortune—the rostrum—palace of the Ceesars— 
the ruins—the Coliseum, ete. 

To be rid of the dust of travel, and abroad ina 
strange and renowned city, isa sensation of no slight 
pleasure any where. ‘To step into the street under 
these circumstances and inquire for the Auman Fo- 
rum, was a sufficient advance upon the-ordinary feel- 
ing to mark a bright day in one’s calendar. 1 was 
burrying up the Corso with this object before mea 


_ half hour after my arrival in Rome, when an old 


friend arrested my steps, and begging me to reserve 
the ‘ Ruins” for moonlight, took me off to St. Pe- 
ter’s. 

The facade of the church appears alone, as you 
walk up the street from the castle of St. Angelo. It 
disappointed me. ‘There is no portico, and it looks 
flat and bare. Hut approaching nearer, I stvod at the 
base of the obelisk, and with those two magnificent 
fountains sending their musical waters as if to the sky, 
and the two encircling wings of the church embrac- 
ing the immense area with its triple colonnades, I 
felt the grandeur of St. Peter’s. 1 felt it again in 
the gigantic and richly-wrought porches, and again 
with indeseribable surprise and admiration at the first 
step on the pavement of the interior, There was 
not a figure on its immense floor from the door to the 
altar, and its far-off roof, its mighty pillars, its gold 
and marbles in such profusion, that the eye shrinks 
from the examination, made their overpowering im- 
pression uninterrupted. You feel that it must be a 
glorious creature that could build such a temple to 
his Maker. 

An organ was playing brokenly in one of the dis- 
tant chapels, and, drawing insensibly to the music, 
we found the door half open, and a monk alone, run- 
ning his fingers over the keys, and stopping some- 
times, as if toymuse, till the echo died and the silence 
seemed to startle him anew. It was strange music, 
very irregular, but sweet, and in a less excited mo- 
ment, 1 could have sat and listened to it till the sun 
set. 

I strayed down the aisle, and stood before the 
** Dead Christ” of Michael Angelo. The Saviour 
lies in the arms of Mary. The limbs hang lifeless- 
ly down, and, exquisitely beautiful as they are, ex- 
press ‘death with a wonderful power. It is the best 
work of the artist, I think, and the only one I was 
ever moved in looking at. 

The greatest statue and the first pictare in the 
world are under the same roof, and we mounted to 
the Vatican. The museum is a wilderness of statua- 
ry. Old Romans, men and women, stand about you, 
copied; as you feel when you look on them, from the 
life, and conceptions of beauty in children, nymphs, 
and heroes, from minds that conceived beanty in a 
degree that has never been transcended, confuse,and 
bewilder you with their number and wonderfui 
workmanship. It is like seeing a vision of past ages. 
It is calling up trom Athens and old classic Rome, 
all that was distinguished and admired of the most 
polished ages of the world. . On the right of the long 
gallery, as you enter, stands the bust of the ‘Young 
Augustus”—a kind of beatified, angelic likeness of 
Napoleon, as Napoleon might have been in bis youth. 
It is a boy, but witha serene dignity about the fore- 
head and lips, that makes him visibly a boy-empe- 
ror—born for his throne, and conscious of his right 
to it. There is nothing in marble more perfect, and 
1 never saw any thing whieh made me realize that 
the Romans of history and poetry were men—no- 
thing which brought them so familiarly to my mind, 
as the feeling for beauty shown in this infantine bust. 
I would rather have it than all the gods and heroes 
of the Vatican, 


No cast gives you any idea worth having of the 
Apollo Belvidere. It is a godlike model of a man. 
The lightness and the eleganee of the limbs; the free. 
fiery, confident energy of the attitude; the breathing, 
indignant nostril and lips; the whole statue’s min- 
gled and equal grace and power, are, with all its truth 
tonature, beyond any conception I had formed of 
manly beauty. it spoils one’s eye for common men, 
to look at it. It stands there like a descended angel, 
with a splendour of form and an air of power, that 
make one feel what he should have been, and mor- 
tifies him for what he is. Most women whom I 
have met in Europe, adore the Apollo as far the 
finest statue in the world, and most men say as much 
of the Medicean Venus. But, to my eye, the Venus, 
lovely as she is, compares with the Apollo as a mor- 
tal with an angel of light. The latter is incompa- 
If it were only for its face, 
it would transcend the other infinitely. ‘The beau- 
ty of the Venus is only in the limbs and body, It is 
a faultless, and withal modest representation of the 
beauty of a woman. The Apollo is all this, and has 
a soul. Ihave seen women that have approached 
the Venus in form, and had finer faces—1 never saw 
aman that was a shadow of,the Apollo in either.— 
It stands as it should, in a room by itself, and is 
thronged at all hours by female worshippers. They 
never tire of gazing at it; and I should believe, from 
the open-mouthed wonder of those whom met at its 
pedestal, that the story of the girl who pined away 


and cied for love of it, was neither improbable or 
singular. 

Raphael’s ‘*Transfiguration” is agreed to be the 
finest picture in the world. Ehad made up my mind 
to the same Opinion from the engravings of it, but was 
painfully disappointed in the picture, 1 looked at 
it from every corner of the room, and asked the 
custode three times if he was sure this was the ori-_ 
ginal. The colour offended my eye, blind as Ra- 
phael’s name should make it, and | left the room 
with a sigh and an unsettled faith in my own taste, 
that made me seriously unhappy. My complacen- 
cy was restored a few hours after on hearing that 
the wonder was entirely in the drawing—the colors 
having quite changed with time. I bought the en- 
graving immediately, which you have seen too often, 
of course, to need my commentary. The aerial | 
lightaess with which he has hung the figures of the 
Saviour and the apostles in the air, is a triamph of 
the pencil over the laws of nature, that seemed to 
have required the power of the miracle itself. 

I lost myselfin coming home; and following a 
priest’s direction to the Corso, came unexpectedly 
upon the **Pantheon,” which I recognised at once. 
This wonder of architecture has no questionable 
beauty. A dunce would not need to be told that it 
was perfect. Its Corinthian columns fall on the 
eye with that sense of fulness that seems to an- 
swer an instinct of beauty in the very organ. One 
feels a fault or an excellence in architecture long be 
fore he can give the feeling a name; and | can see 
why, by Childe Harold and others, this heathen tem- 
ple is called ‘the pride of Rome,” though I cannot 
venture on a description. ‘The faultless interior is 
now used as a church, and there lie Annibal Caracci 
and the divine Raphael—two names worthy of the 
place, and the last of a shrine in every bosom capa- 
ble of a conception of beauty. Glorious Raphael! 
Ifthere was no other relic in Rome, one would will- 
ingly become a pilgrim to his ashes. 

Vith my countryman and friend, Mr. Cleveland, 


I stood in the Roman forum by the light of a clear 
half moon. The soft silver rays poured in through 
the ruined columns of the Temple of Fortune, and _ 
threw our shadows upon the bases of the tall shafts | 
near the capitol, the remains, | believe, of the tem- 
ple erected by Augustus to Jupiter Tonans. Im- 
pressive things they are, even without their name, 
standing tall and alone, with their broken capitals 
wreathed with ivy, and neither roof nor wall to sup- 
port them where they were placed by hands that 
have mouldered for centuries. It is difficult to ral- 
ly one’s senses in sucha place, and be awake cold- 
ly to the scene. We stood, as we supposed, in the 
Rostrum. The noble arch still almost perfect, 
erected by the senate to SeBtimius Severus, stood 
up clear and lofty beside us, the three matchless and 
lonely columns of the supposed temple of Jupiter 
Stator threw their shadows across the Forum below, 
the great arch, built at the conquest of Jerusalem 
to Titus, was visible in the distance, and above them 
all, on the gentle ascent of the Palatine, stood the 
ruined palace of the Cusars, the sharp edges of 
the demolished walls breaking up through vines and 
ivy, and the mellow moon of Italy softening rock and 
foliage into one silver-edged mess of shadow. It 
seems asif the very genius of the picturesque had 
arranged these immortal ruins. If the heapsof fresh 
exeavation were but overgrown with grass, no poet 
nor painter could better image cut the Rome of his. 
dream. It surpasses faney. 

We walked on over fragments of marble columns 
turned up from the mould, and leaving the ma- 
jestic arches of the Temple of Peace on our left, 
passed under the arch of ‘Titus (so dreaded by the 
Jews,) tothe Coliseum. ‘This too is magnificently 
ruined—broken in every part, and yet showing still 
the brave skeleton ot what it was—its gigantic walls, 
half encircling the silent arena, and its rocky seats 
lifting one above the other amid weeds and ivy, aod 
darkening the dens beneath, whence issued gladia- 
tors, beasts, and christian martyrs to be sacrificed for 
the amusement of Rome. <A sentinel paced at the 
gigantic archway, a capuchin monk, whose duty is 
to attend the small chapels built around the’arena, 
walked up and down in his russet cowl and sandals, 
the moon broke through the clefts in the wall, and 
the whole place was buried in the silence of a wil- 
derness. Ihave given the features of the seene—t 
leave you to people it with your own thoughts. I 
dare not trust mine to a colder medium than poetry. 

| New York Mirror. 


WILD PIGEONS. 

‘The most remarkable characteristic of these 
birds is their associating together, both in their mi- 
grations and also during the period of incubation, in 
such prodigious numbers as almost to surpass belief; 
and which has no parallel among any other of the 
feathered tribes, on the face of the earth, with which 
naturalists are acquainted. 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rather 
in quest of food, than merely to avoid the cold of the 
climate; since we find them lingering in the northern 
regions around Hudson’s Bay, as late as December; 
and since their appearance is so casualand irregular, 
sometimes not visiting certain districts for several 
years in any considerable numbers, while at other 
times they are innumerable. 1 have witnessed these 
migrations to the Genessee country—often in Penn- 
sylvania, and also in the various parts of Virginia, 
with amazement; butall that I had then seen of them 
were mere straggling parties, when compared with 
the congregated millions which I have since beheld 


in our western forests, in the States of Ohio, Ken- 


tucky, and the Indiana territory. These fertile and 
extensive regious abound with the nutricious beech 
nut, which constitutes the chief food of the wild pi- 
geon. In seasons when these nuts are abundant, cor- 
responding multitudes of pigeons may be confident- 
ly expected. It sometimes happens that, having 
consumed the whole produce of the beech trees in an 
extensive district, they discover another at the dis- 
tance of sixty or eighty miles, to which they regu- 
larly repair every morning and return as regularly in 
the course of the day, or in the evenirg, to their 
place of general rendezvous, or as it is usually called 
the roosting piace. The roosting places are always 
in the woods, and sometimes occupy a large extent 
of forest. When they have frequented one of these 
places for some time, the appearance it exhibits is 
surprising. ‘The tender grass and underwood are 
destroyed, the surface is strewed with large limbs of 
trees broken down by the weight of the birds cluster- 
ing one above another; and the trees themselves, for 
thousands of acres, killed ascompletely as if girdled 
with an axe. The marks of this desolation remain 
for many years on the spot; and numerous places 
could be pointed out where, for several years alter, 
scarce a single vegetable made its appearance. 


When these roosts are first discovered, the inhabi- 
tants from considerable distance visit them in the 
night, with guns, clubs, pots of sulphur, and various 
other engines of destruction. In afew hours they 
fill many sacks, and load their horses with them. By 
the Indians a pigeon roost or breeding place is con- 
sidered an important source of national profit and 
dependence for that season; and all their active in- 
genuity is exercised on the occasion. The breeding 
place differs from the former in its greater extent. In 
the western countries above mentioned, these are 
generally in beech woeds, and often extend in nearly 
a straight line across the country for a great way.— 
Not far from Shelbyville, in the State of Kentucky, 
about five years ago, there was one of these breed- 
ing places, which stretched through the woods in near- 
ly a north and south direction; was several miles in 
breadth, and was said to be upwards of forty miles 
in extent. In this tract almost every tree was fur- 
nished with nests, whenever the brauches would ac- 
commodate them. The pigeons made their appear- 
ance there about the tenth of April, and left it al- 
together, with their young, before the twenty-fifth 
of May. 

As soon as the young were fully grown, and before 
they left the nests, numerous parties of the inhabi- 
tants from all parts of the adjacent country, came 
with wagons, axes, beds, and cooking utensils, man} 
of them accompanied by the greater part of their fa- 
milies, and encamped for several days at this im- 
mense nursery. Several of them informed me, that 
the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify their 
horses, and it was difficult for one person to hear 
another spesk without bawling in his ear. The 
ground was strewed with broken limbs of trees, 
eggs, and squab pigeons, which had been precipi- 
tated from above, and on which herds of hogs were 
fattening. Hawks, buzzards, and eagles were sail- 
ing about in great numbers, and seizing the squabs 
from their nests at pleasure: while from twenty feet 
upwards to the tops of the trees, the view through 
the woods presented a perpetual tumult of crowding 
and fluttering pigeons, their wings roaring like 
thunder; mingled with the frequent crash of talling 
timber; for now the ax-men were at work cutting 
down those trees that seemed to be most crowded with 
nests, and contrived to fell them in such a manner, 
that in their descent they might bring down several 
others; by which means the falling of one large tree 
sometimes produced two hundred squabs, little in- 
ferior in size to the old ones, and almost one mass 
of fat. On some single trees upwards of one hun- 
dred nests were found, each containing ONE young 
one only, a circumstance in the history of this bird 
not generally known to naturalists. It was danger- 
ous to walk under these flying and fluttering millions 
from the frequent fall of large branches broken down 
by the weight of the multitades above, and which in 
their descent often destroyed numbers of the birds 
themselves. 


I had left the public road to visit the remains of 
the breeding place near Shelbyville, and was tra- 
versing the woods with my gun, on my way to 
Franktort, when about one o’clock the pigeons, 
which I had observed flying the greater part of the 
morning northerly, began to return in such immense 
numbers, as | never before had witnessed. Comin 
to an opening by the side of a ereek called the Ben- 
son, where I had a more uninterrupted view, I was 
astonished at their appearance. ‘They were flying 
with great steadiness and rapidity, at a leight be- 
yond gun-shot, in several strata deep, and so close 
together that could shot have reached them, one dis- 
charge could not have failed of bringing down seve- 
ral individuals. From right to lett, far as the eye 
could reach, the breadth of this vast procession ex- 
tended, seeming every where equally crowded. Cu- 
rious to determine how long this appearance would 
continue, I took out my watch to note the time and 
sat down to observe them. It was then half past one. 
I sat for more than an hour, but instead of a diminue 
tion of this prodigious procession, it seemed rather 
to increase both in numbers and rapidity; and, anx- 
ious to reach Frankfort before night, I rose and went 
on. About four o’clock in the afternoon I crossed 
the Kentucky river, at the town of Frankfort, at 
which time the living torrent above my head seemed 
as numerous and extensive as ever.” 


Silliman’s Journal for Aprii. 


GRINNING. 

A new work has issued from the Cincinnati pre 
entitled, ‘‘ Life and Adventures of Col. David Crock. 
ett, of West Tennessee.” It comprises about 209 
pages; and is made up of tales and anecdotes of this 
renowned gentleman. A cotemporary journal far. 
nishes the following extract asa specimen of the 
work, and as an illustration of the Colonel’s elec. 
tioneering tact:— 

**In the canvass of the congressional election of 
18—, Mr. **** was the Colonel’s opponent—a gen. 
tleman of the most pleasing and conciliating manners; 
and who seldom addressed a person or a company 
without wearing upon his countenance a peculiarly 
good humoured snile. ‘The Colonel, to counteract 
the influeuce of this winning attribute, thus alluded 
to it in a stump speech. : 

** Yes, gentlemen, he may get some votes by grin. 
ning, for he can out-grin me, and you kaow J ain’t 
sluw—and to prove to you that I am not, I will tel] 
you an anecdote. I was concerned myself—and | 
was fooled a little of the damn’dest. ou all know 
Llove hunting. Well, I discovered, a long time ago 
that a ’coon could’nt stand my grin. I could bring 
one tumbling down from the highest tree. I never 
wasted powder and lead when | wanted one of the 
creturs. Well, as Il was walking out one night, a few 
hundred yards from my house, looking carelessly 
about me, 1 sawa ‘coon planted upon one of the 
highest limbs of an old tree. The night was y¥ 
moony and clear, and old Rattler was with me; but 
Rattler won’t bark at a ’coon—he’s a queer dog in 
that way. So, I thought I’d bring the lark down, in 
the usual way, bya grin. I set myseli—and after 
grinning at the ’coon a reasonable time, found that 
he did’nt come down. I wondered what was the 
reason—and I took another steady grin athim, Still 
he was there. It made me a little mad; so I felt 
round and gota limb about 5 feet long, and, planting 
one end upon the ground, I placed my chin upon the 
other, and took a rest, Ithen grinned my best for 
about five minutes—but the damn’d ’coon hung on, 
So finding I could not bring him down by grinning, 
I determined to have him—for I thought he must be 
adrollchap. I went over to the house, got my axe, 
returned to the tree, saw the ’coon still there, and 
began to cut away. Down it come, and I run for 
ward; but the damn’d a ’eoon was there to be seen, 
I found that what I had taken for one, was a large 
knot upon a branch of the tree—and, upon lookin 
at it closely, I saw that J had grinned all the bark 
off, and left the knot perfectly smooth. 

*** Now, fellow-citizens,’ continued the Colonel, 
‘you must be convinced that, in the grinning line, 
I myself am not slow—yet, when I look upon my 
opponent’s countenance, I must admit he is my su- 
perior. You must admit it. Therefore, be wide 
awake—look sharp—and do not let him grin you out 
of yourselves,’ ” 


A GOOD MUTTON STORY. 

A number of gentlemen, seated in front of Pos 
tlethwait’s tavern, Kentucky, one evening, were con- 
versing with much animation on the subject of Inter- 
nal [mprovements—the rapid progress that had been 
made of late years in the Mechanic Arts, and, at the 
same lime, enumerating some several important and 
useful discoveries and inventions that had been made, 
when « genuine * Nimrod Wildfire,’ from the Eagle 
Hills in Scott county, stepped up, and stationed him- 
self at a respecttul distance, though in rather aa 
awkward attitude. ‘There he stood with open eyes, 
and mouth, and ears, listening with the most pro- 
found attention. Never did human countenance 
more strikingly express the emotion of wonder; es 
pecially when he heard them speak of Rail-Roads— 
Canals—MecAdam’s Turnpikes—Travelling in Bal- 
loons, &c. 

At this moment a new thought seemed to strike 
our hero of the hills. His maxilaries expanded into 
a most portentous yawn, by way of laugh, which was 
less audible than hideous. When the muscles thus 
exercised had relaxed into a more amiable expres- 
sion, he contrived to twist that noble feature, which 
flourished in the centre of his profile, into an ex- 
pression of most sublime contempt peculiar to indi- 
viduals of profound sapience: as much as to say ‘poke 
your fun at me, will you?? He did add, * not so bad 
gentlemen, but I think you’ve stretched your blan- 
kets summat.’? Gad!’ said he, ‘1 tell yous 
story that ’ll uptrip all that ar sort 0’ stuff you been 
talkin *bout. Didn’t you never hear tell 0’ the Mat 
ton Mill?? They all replied in the negative, as dis 
tinetly as their excited risibles would allow; and one 
of the circle, in order to prolong the scene, to heat 
the story, and further to enjoy the sweet society of 
this specimen of Eagle Hill originality, arose, and 
tendered him a chair. Nimrod accepted it, and 
when he had deposited his huge frame upon it, com 
menced as follows: 

« Ae] was travelling ‘long one day ’mong the 
hills of my native country, and jist afore I got t 
Eagle Creek, I meets a man ridin “long with a sheep 
afore him on his horse. Says I, siranger, says 1, 
what in the blessed name o’ mutton ar you toatin 
your sheep that ar way for? ‘Why,’ says he, ‘18 
gwoin down to the mutton mill.’ ‘The mutton 
mill!’ says Lin the most complete wonderment-— 
‘ Why,” says he, * didn’t you never hear tell 0” the 
mutton mill? Its the greatest thing in all natar. Jis 
cum"long me and see it. Taint more ner a mile 
down the creek.’ 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen, 1 went long o” the feller, and 
when we got there, the miller tuck the —_ orf 0 
the horse, and laid his head on a block and chopped 
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storf. Then he throwd the sheep in the hopper, 
and it soon got out o? sight. ‘Then the miller told 
us to go "long o” him down stairs, and he’d show us 
what had cum o’ it. Well, we dun 80, and arter 
waitin awhile, gad! gentlemen, sich a sight never 
reeted these ere peepers afore. We looked, and 
out jumped a wool hat, a leather apron, and four 
quarters o” mutton nicely cooked ready for eatin, 


THE LAST OF THE SARPINTS. 

“The serpent, is it?” said Picket in reply. ‘Sure, 
® every body has heard tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, 
and how he druv the sarjints, and all manner of ve- 
nomous things, out of Ireland—how he bothered all 
the varmint entirely: but for all that, there was one 
ould sarpint left, who wa3 too cunning to be talked out 
of the country, and made to drown himself. Saint 
Patrick did’nt well know how to manage this fellow, 
who was doing great havoe, till at last he bethought 
hiraself, and got a strong iron chest made, with nine 
on it. 
“S: ae fine morning he takes a walk to where the 
sarpint used to keep; and the sarpint who didn’t like 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for 
that, began to show his teeth at him like any thing. 
‘Ob,’ says Saint Patrick, says he, ‘where’s the use of 
making such a piece of work about a gentleman like 
myself coming to see you?—’tis a nice house I have 
made for you agin the winter; for 1 am going to ci- 
yilize the whole country, man and beast,’ says he, 
‘and youcan come and look at it whenever you please, 

and ‘tis myself will be glad to see you.” 

The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought 
that though Saint Patrick had druv all the rest of the 
sarpints in the sea, he meant no harm to himself; so 
the sarpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and 
the house he was speaking about. But when the sar~ 

int saw the nine great boults upon the chest, he 
thought he was could, and was for making off with 
himself as fast as he could. 

‘’Tis a nice warm house you see,’ says Saint Pa- 
trick, ‘and ’tisa good friend I am to you.’ 1 

‘] thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your eivi- 
lity,’ said the sarpint; ‘but 1 think it’s too small it is 
for me;’ meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 


oing. 

‘Too small!’ says Saint Patrick, ‘stop, ifyou please, 

says he; ‘you’re out in that, my boy, any how—I’m 

sure “twill fit you completely; and, I'll tell you what,’ 
sayshe, ‘I’ll bet you a yay of porter,’ says he, 

“that if you'll only try and get in, *there’ll be plenty 
® of room for you.’ Sy. 

The sarpint was as thirsty as he could be with his 
walk, and twas great joy to him the thoughts of do- 
ing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so swel- 
ling himself up as big as he could, in he got into the 
chest, all but a little bit of his tail. ‘There now,’ 
says he, ‘I’ve won the gallon, for you see the house 
is too small for me, for I can’t get in my tail.” When 
what does Saint Patrick do but he comes behind the 
great heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two 
hands to it, down he slaps it with a bang like thun- 
der. When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid com- 
ing down, in went his tail like a shot, for fear of be- 
ing whipped off him, and Saint Patrick began at once 
to boult the nine iron boults. 

‘Oh! murder! wont you let me out, St. Patrick?’ 
says the sarpint—‘l’ve lost the bet fairly, and I'll pay 
you the gallon like a man,’ 

‘Let you out, my darling?’ says Saint Patrick, ‘to 
be sure I will by all manner of means, but you see, 
1 hav’nt time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.’ 
And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, 
and pitches it into the lake, here, where it is to this 
@ehour for certain; and ’tis the sarpint struggling down 
at the bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many is 
the living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
heard the sarpint erying out, from within the chest 
under the water, ‘1s it to-morrow yet’—lIs it to- mor- 
row yet?’ which, to be sure, it never can be: And 
hat’s the way Saint Patrick settled the last of the 
sarpints sir.’—Croker’s Legends of Killarney. 


From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 
THE LONESOME POST OAK, 
About seven miles north of this town, is a very 
remarkable spot; a solitary post-oak stands in the 
barrens, in the forks of the roads, and has obtained 
Universally the name of the Lonesome Post-OQuk,— 
in the early settlement of this country—above thirty 
five years ago—this was the only tree to be seen 
or many miles round (whence its name.) It was 
then tall, green, and flourishing; it is now, however, 
a leafless, branchless, thunder riven, shattered trunk; 
mscoding up its shafts as straight as the main-mast of 
a ship of war. Superstition has heretofore and still 
guards the spot; the tree is looked upon with some- 
thing like the same veneration with which the Egyp- 
ian regards his Pyramids, those grim sentinels of 
eternity. The place is remarkable for a very severe 
battle, fought by Big Harpe and Davis. ‘The Big 
Harpe, and Little Harpe, his brother, were the ter- 
mror of the surrounding country, in those early times. 
I'wo more exeerable monsters never disgraced hu- 
manity. ‘They lived with two women, as bad as 
themselves, in a cave about twenty miles from this 
tree. Blood and massacre were their delight. It 
was their custom to sally forth, and without any 
known reason, to murder without distinction all the 
men, women and children they could find. As the 
country filled up, the people could no longer submit 
to their horrid depredations. Men and dogs col- 
lected, and took the pursuit. ‘They came on the 


from this tree. They immediately mounted their 
horses, and dashed off in the direction of the cave. 
In going about five miles, Davis, whose horse was 
very fleet, had lett his companions, and caught up 
with the Big Harpe, he having previously separated 
from his brother, the Litde Harpe. 

Here were two powerful men, armed with rifles, 
butcher-knives, and tomahawks, by themselves, far 
trom help, and bent on death. Davis well knew that 
if over powered, he would certainly be killed; and 
Harpe had determined to die, rather than be taken 
alive. ‘They passed and re-passed each other fre- 
quently, making blows without effect, each dreading 
to fire for fear of missing, and thereby placing him- 
self at the mercy of his adversary. Finally, the 
horse of Big Harpe fell with and threw his rider, 
then rose and galloped oti, Harpe sprang to his feet, 
and fired at Davis’ horse, which reared and fell. 
Ihey were now not more than ten yards apart.— 
Harpe, whose sagacity was equal to his courage and 
vallauy, kept dodging and springing from side to 
side, approaching Davis, however, by imperceptible 
degrees. Davis, discovering he would soon lose the 
benefit of his gun, now fired in his turn, but without 
effect. Each man now drew his knife, and they 
closed in mortal struggle, Very soon they fell side 
by side; but at this juncture a large wolf-dog of 
Davis’ came to his master’s assistance, and seized 
Harpe by the throat. ‘This produced a diversion in 
favour of Davis, who immediately recovered him- 
self, and stabbed Harpe to the heart. ‘Phe hideous 
yell which the wretch sent up, is still to be heard 
on dark nights, ringing wildly along the heath. 
Some of Davis’ friends soon joined him: they dug a 
hole,fand buried Harpe at the foot of the Lonesome 
Post-Oak. 

It is currently believed, that the ghost of Harpe 
still walks in that neighbourhood, I myself heard a 
respectable old farmer say, that he, on returning 
home from Hopkinsville, one moon shiny night, 
heard some one yelling most dismally; that on pass- 
ing the Post-Oak, he saw the ghost of Big Harpe 
standing on the very top of the tree, bolt upright, 
clad in shining armour, and motionless as a sentinel. 
Some of the neighbours, however, doubt the correct- 
ness of the old man’s vision on that occasion; they 
say he had been tending an election; was rather deep 
in his libations; had got his brains muddled with 
new corn whisky, and had mistaken for the ghost of 
Harpe, a large white owl that was accustomed to sit 
on the top ot the tree, and hoot to the moon on cold 
frosty nights. I for myself denounce the report of 
the old man’s drinking too much, as an atrocious 
calumny; for to my own knowledge, he belongs to 
the Temperance Society, and is a very zéalous and 
leading member thereof. 

Little Harpe escaped, went down the Mississippi, 
and joined the celebrated Mason and his gang, at 
Stack Island. Soon after Harpe joined him, Mason 
attacked a flat boat from Cincinnati, and killed all 
the hands. For this a large reward was offered for 
Mason; to obtain which, little Harpe decoyed him 
to Natchez, and tere informed against and betrayed 
his friend. On Mason’s trial, Harpe himself was 
recognized, was tried, and found guilty; and on the 
same day that Mason was hung, he also expiated his 
many crimes on the gallows. ‘This Mason was a 
very remarkable and extraordinary man. He was 
distinguished by a strong double row of under and 
upper teeth, that clenched together with the energy 
and tenacity of a steel trap. F. 

Hopinsvilie, Ky. 


A GEM. 

The following exquisite morceau is from Darwin. 
Its beauty and truth could never be better appreciated 
than now. None but the poet of the flowers could 
have given so beautiful a picture of the merry month 
of May;— 

Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 

Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unelose thy blue, voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 
Light graces dress’ in flowery wreaths 

And tip-toe joys their hands combine ; 
While Love the fond contagion breathes, 

And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 


THE WEDDING.—sy souruey. 
— I pray you, wherefore are the village 
ells 
Ringing so merrily? 
Woman. A wedding, sir,— 
Two of the village folk. And they are right 
To make a merry time on’t while they may! 
Come twelve months hence, I warrant them they’d 


go 
To church again more willingly than now, 
If all might be undone. 
Traveller. An ill-matched pair, 
So I conceive you. Youth, perhaps, and age? 
oman. No—both are young enough. 
Traveller. Perhaps, the man, then, 
A lazy idler—one who better likes 
The alehouse than his work? 
Woman, Why, sir, for that, 
He always was a well-condition’d Jad— 
One who’d work hard and well; and as for drink, 


‘wo Harpes in a narrow valley, at about ten miles 


Save now and then, mayhap, at Christmas time, 
Sober as wife could wish. 


Traveller. Then is the girl 
A shrew, or else untidy—one to welcome . 
Her husband with a rude: unruly tongue, 
Or drive him from a foul and wretched home 
‘To look elsewhere for comfort. Is it so? 
Woman. Sheis notable enough—and as for tem- 
er, 
The na good-humoured girl! You see yon house, 
There by the aspen tree, whose grey leaves shine 
In the wind? she lived a servant at the farm, 
And often as L came to weeding here, 
I’ve heard her singing as she milk’d her cows 
So cheerfully. 1 did not like to hear her, 
Because it made me think upon the days 
When I had got as little on my mind, 
And was ascheertul too. But she would marry, 


And folks must reap as they have sown. God help 
her! 
Traveller. Why, mistress, if they both are well 
inclined, 
Why should not both be happy? 
Woman. They’ve no money. 


Traveller. But both can work; and sure as cheer- 
tully 
She’d labour for herself as at the farm, 
And he won’t work the worse beeause he knows 
That she will make his fire side ready for him, 
And watch for his return. 


Woman. All very well 
A little while. © 
Traveller. And what if they are poor? 


Riches can’t always purchase happiness; 
And much we know will be expected there 
Where much was given. 

Woman. And all thishave I heard at church! 
And when I walk in the church-yard, or have been 
By a death-bed, ’tis mighty comforting. 

But when I hear my children cry for hunger, 
And see them shiver in their rags—God help me! 
1 pity those for whom these bells ring up 

So merrily upon their wedding-day, 

Because I think of mine. 

Traveller. You have known trouble: 
These haply may be happier. 

Woman. Why, for that, 

I’ve had my share—some sickness and some sorrow: 
Well will it be for them to know no worse. 

Yet had [ rather hear a daughter’s knell 

Than her wedding-peal, sir, if I thought her fate 
Promised no better things. 

Traveller. Sure, sure, good woman, 
You look upon the world with jaandiced eyes! 
All have their cares: those who are poor want 

wealth, 
‘hey who have wealth want more; so are we all 
Dissatisfied, yet all live pn, and each 
Has his own comforts. 

Woman. Sir, d’ye see that horse 
Turn’d out to common here by the way side? 
He’s high in bone—you may tell every rib, 

Even at this distance. Mind him! how he turns 
His head to drive sway the flies that feed 

On his gall’d shoulder! ‘here’s just grass enough 
To disappoint his whetted appetite. 

You see his comforts, sir. 


Traveller. A wretched beast! 
Hard labour and worse usuage he endures 
From some bad master. But the lot of the poor 
Is not like his. 

Woman. In truth it is not, sir! 
For when the horse lies down at night, no cares 
About to morrow vex him in his dreams: 
He knows no quarter-day: and when he gets 
Some musty hay, or patch of hedge-row grass, 
He has no hungry children to claim part 
Of his half meal! 


Traveller. Tis idleness makes want, 
And idle habits. Ifthe man will go 
And spend his evenings by the alehouse fire, 
Whom can he blame if there be want at home? 
Woman, Aye idleness! the rich folks never fail 
To find some reason why the poer deserve 
Their miseries!—Is it idleness, | pray you, 
That brings the fever or the ague fit? 
That makes the sick one’s sickly appetite 
Turn at the dry bread and potato meal? 
Is it idleness that makes small wages fail 
For growing wants? Sir, years agone, these bells 
Rung on my wedding day, and 1 was told 
What I might look for—but I did not heed 
Good counsel. | had lived in service, sir; 
Knew never what it was to want a meal; 
Lay down without one thought to keep me sleepless 
Or trouble me in sleep; had for a Sunday 
My linen gown, anil when the pedlar came 
Could buy mea néwribbon, And my husband— 
A towardly young man and well to do— 
He had his silver buckles and his watch; 
There was not in the village one who look’d 
Sprucer on holidays. We married, sir, 
And we had children; but as wants increased 
Wages did not. The silver buckles went, 
So went the watch; and when the holiday coat 
Was worn to work, no new one in its place. 
For me—you see my rags! but I deserve them; 
For wilfully, like this new-married pair, 
I went to my undoing 
‘Traveller. But the parish. 
Woman. Aye, it falls heavy there; and 
yet their pittance 
Just serves to keep life in. A blessed prospect! 
To ai while there is strength, in age the work- 
ouse, 
A parish shell at Jast, and the little bell 
Toll’d hastily for a pauper’s funeral! 


‘Traveller. Is this your child? 
Woman. Aye, sir; and were he dress’d 

And clean’d, he’d be as fine a boy to look on 

As the Squire’s young master. ‘These thin rags of his 

Let comfortably in the saramer wind; 

| But when the winter comes, it picnhes me 

To see the little wretch! I have three besides 

_And—God forgive me! but I often wi 

sh 

To see them iu their coffins. —God reward you; 

God bless you for your charity ! ; 

_ Traveller, You have tanght me 

l'o give sad meaning to the village bells! 


From the London Metropolitan. 
AMUSEMENTS OF THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 
_ The approach to the ancient city of Grand Cairo 
is enchanting; contrasted with the barren sands of 
Alexandria, it appears a terrestrial paradise, and 
the traveller rests with delight on the broad mae 
jestic hills, its verdant fields, and their graceful 
paims and syeamores, 

The city itself is a most miserable place, and al- 
though containing a population of three hundred 
thousand souls, does not posses a single street that in 
Europe would be deemed worthy of that appellation. 
Most of the public buildings, and even some mosques 
of great magnificence are situated in mere lanes, 
while the dirtand rubbish with which they are en- 
cumbered render walking almost impossible. What 
most surprise the European at Cairo are the singu- 
lar contrasts it every moment presents to his view, 
and the Opposition in the manners, costumes, garb, 
and complexion of the inhabitants, to every thing 
similar in his own country, 

The pasha resides in the citadel. The new palace 
that he has constructed is unquestionably the most 
splendid in the Turkish empire; its internal decora- 
tions combine the magnificence of the East with the 
classical taste of the West—the talents of some of - 
the first artistes from both quarters having been em- 
ployed in its embellishment. 

The only objects worth seeing in the vicinity of 
Cairo, though very different in their nature, are 
—Ist. The ancient sepulchres of the caliphs, 
which by good judges are considered as the purest 
specimens of Saracenic architecture; their e egant 
domes peering above the groves of cypresses, and 
glittering in the sun, produce a magical effect. 2nd. 
he shabra, the favourite palace of Mohamed Ali, 
about three miles from Cairo, on the banks of the 
Nile. The palace itself is small, but the gardens 
are vast and magnificent. In the middle of an 
orange grove is a kiosque, one of the most elegant 
and fantastic creations, that, even in the East, the 
eye can lighton. Ascending by a magnificent flight 
of marble steps, you enter a beautiful portico; when 
this portico is past, a beautiful quadrangular colon- 


{nade of white marble is discovered, surrounding a 


piece of water, upon which there are two or three 
barges, gilded in the most costly manner, and at- 
tached by silken cables to the columns, A highly 
ornamented balustrade surrounds the whole, from 
which several flights of steps lead down to the water, 
guarded by statues of crocodiles, of colossal dimen- 
sions. tf this colonnade are several splendid apart- 
ments, the entrance to which is concealed by purple 
curtains of silk and gold, that beautifully contrast 
with the dazzling whiteness of the marble columns. 

It is here that the pasha comes to repose from the 

toils of the divan, and to recreate among his women. 
Happy the Circassisns who are admitted to the ki- 
Osque—it is considered as the highest mark of fa- 
your that their haughty master can show them.— 
lhe pasha takes great delight in rowing them about 
the piece of water, and, on reaching the middle he 
upsets the bark, lightly clad in a calico caftan and a 
Juba. He has no difficulty in reaching the colonnade 
by swimming, where he throws himself on a heap of 
luxurious cushions spread for his reception, and con- 
templates the scene with an air of mock gravity, 
while the black eunuchs are seen precipitating 
themselves from the balustrade into the water, to 
rescue the half-drowned Odaliske. 
_ How strictly in character with Turkish barbarity 
is this cruel diversion of the pasha’s! Mohammed’s 
virtues, it would appear, are, after all, but merely 
superficial, for if we only penetrate their polished 
exterior, we discover a core of unleavened barba- 
rism. Like all his countrymen, he looks upon the 
loveliest part of the creation as the mere instrument ; 
of his brutal pleasures, as inferior beings in the 
scale of creation, brought into this world to please 
him by their beauty, and to gratify his caprice. 

‘The court of Egypt fully realizes the vivid de- 
scriptions of oriental grandeur and magnificence that 
we read of in the eastern tales, and carries back the 
mind of the spectator to the days of Haroun Al- 
rachid. The Nubian guard, mounted on beautiful 
white Arabian horses—their splendid dress of scare 
let and gold—and their jet black and glossy skins; 
the crowds of public functionaries and pages in their 
rich costumes; the pipe bearers, with the gilded ap- 
purtenances of their office, present an ensemble 
of oriental and picturesque effect that dazzles the ima- 
gination. Mohammed Ali is both costly and mage 
nificent in his habits; he is fond of fine and richly 
caparisoned horses, and of lofty dromedaries, and 
he spares no expense to gratify his favourite taste. 

The court is never so brillant as during the feast 
of the Beiram, when the pasha retires to the shabaca 
and shuts himself up among his favourite women.— 
At this time, the apartmentsare brilliantly illuminate 
ed, the colonnade filled with the pasha’s officers, 
some reclining, smoking on the rich divans, others 


conversing and examining their costly arms, At 
night when the moon rises, silyering with her ray 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A little page hathshe, of wond'rous skill, MARRIED. 
Whose starry eyes outpierce the diamond’s ray; . 


oa , : Wednesday morning, by the Rev. Geo 

Whose tiny fingers mould whate’er they will On Dy she - Boyd, THOS, 
In flinty rocks, pure gold, or slippery clay a i merchant, to Miss EMMA L. EYRE, both 

His cunning hands can beauty’s self portray ; 
And well his mind hath conn’d all bidden lore, . At agg mg on Tuesday evening, 30th ult. by the 

hat may his lady’s magie spells display, BET Mr. ARKER OWEN, to Miss ELIZA. 
Invention he, whom im the days of yore, ig ter of Dr. Benjamin 8. Budd, all uf Mount 
Fancy, a bluoming sprite, to sage Experien® bore. On Mond: 

Monday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. 
Mrs. Hofland White Knights Mr.GEURGE F. THRASHER, to Miss SARAH. ont 


ee ter of W. H. Morgan, all of this city, 
THE HUNTER’S SERENADE, On the morning of the 3th ult, oy John Swift, Mayor 
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the glossy surface of the placid water in the centre, | glittering morning dew which ushers ina brilliant 
‘ou may behold groups of young Turks, in their) day. 
blood-red shawls, casting an envious and voluptvous| = Farewell to Pauline-—As I concluded, Pauline 
eye on the element, still warm from the charms of the | wined her soft eyes, which were raised involuntarily 
beautiful Circassians; while the breeze fromthe Nile | tawards the bright mooa and its wide path of light. 
. -wafts the sweetest perfumes, and the air resounds| { jeft her, and these were my last words to her: “may 
d with the delicious strains of Mozart and Rossini, | gj) things go well with thee, and may thy life glide 
1 played by the military bands of the pasha. The) by, bright and peaceful asa night in spring—may 
' effect of such a scene is more in character with the | (he unseen Power place the stars of night above thy 
legends of fairy land and romance than with thesober | jead—the flowers of night beneath thy feet—the 


4 realities of the nineteenth century. ‘ . | calmand holy thoughts of night withiu thy breast, Thy bower hme yn JOHN PALMER, of Kent county, Del. to MATILDA 

ks To obtain a clear view of contemporary history 1S | with only cloud enough to make the lines of thy eve- I it bower for banter = ride— daughter of the late Richard Jackson, of this city. , 

i . Where old woods overshadow On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Abercromp; 

always difficult, but the future historian will unques- | ying lovely, and only rain enough to form a rain- b's aide’ UI. 

8 Ys 8 Lie green Savannah's aide; JOHN C. CRAIG, Esq. to Miss JANE C. SARMLEN 

} tionably rank Mohammed Ali as one of the most bow over thee.” I've wandered long and wandered far, both of this city. ; : 70, 

: extraordinary men of hisage. He has shown that in And never have I met, On the 20th ult. in this city, E. H. HUBBARD, Esq, | 

: the hand of a skilful politician the most different DETECTED CRIME Tn all this lovely western land, of the U.S. Navy, to Miss ELIZA JANE GRANGER 

q means may be applied to the same ends. In Egypt, 3 — A spot so lovely yet; daughter of John B Granger, Esq. of Massachusetis, 

' a studied aggregation of every abuse that can tend I'he New York Courier of yesterday records the ne . aban — it mone, i. On Thursday evening, 2sth March, by the Rev. Win.¢ 

4 : ie 1 ar ) MK is ANE 
to desolate and oppress, to break the spirit ofa na-| following, under the head of Police Office: Wish the acest end sliver voles, 

yf tion, to damp its industry, had for centuries been in It appears that Mills, Brothers & Co. having on Its silent loveliness. Hawley, Mr. THOMAS PENNANT BARTON, of i 

f full operation. The difficulties he has had to over-/| two or three occasions received invoices of French Shae thos (hip. ild erepe.clletens sylvania, to Miss CORA LIVINGSTON, daughter of By. 
come were immense, and his labours have evinced fancy goods for sale at auction, which were hastily lett On aunny knoll and tree, en oe ey of tnt place. 

the power of a single mind in Overcoming obstacles, in the midst of their sales by a porter, who was paid And stoops the slim papaya JOHN STEWART DEPUY. of thine, ee ae, Mr. 

, when inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single | jn advance by the employer, took up a suspicion that . on yalow z uit a thee ; CA WATSON, of Bucks county. ne 

object. all wasnot right. On Friday last, receiving another The prairie On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr, 

j When we were at Cairo, pioneers were at WOrk | inyoice in the same manner, with directions to sell My rifle for thy feast shall bring a R. ANDERSON, to Miss MARY 8. ALEXAN. 

i constructing a carriage road between that city and | them for the account of Mr. H—, the same indi- The wild swan trom the sky ; On Thursday evening, 25th ult. by the R 

i Alexandria, and, since our return to England, we | vidual for whom the previous sales had been made, The forest's leaping panther, aoe g Bia ev. John }, 


| 


understand that a diligence, on the plan of the Ame- 


rican stage coaches, has already been sent out, for 
the purpose of running between the two cities, But 
the most important feature in the history of Moham- 
med’s career is the labours of two English engineers, 


‘who, by boring, have discovered water in several 


laces of the desert. The absence of this element 
in those immese regions has been the greatest bar- 
rier to the civilization of Africa, and directly proves 
how correct were the conjectures of many learned 
antiquarians, that the ancients were acquainted with 
the art of procuring this necessary element. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to account otherwise for the 
immense and magnificent ruins that strike the eye 
of the traveller, in various parts where, at the pre- 
sent day, no wafer exists. , 

The person of Mohammed Ali is imposing—a 
dark piercing eye, a clear marble oriental complex- 
ion, a long white beard that imparts a patriarchal air 
to his whole exterior, and a benignant smile. The 
spectator, while gazing on him, can scarcely imagine 
that he is looking on a man, who conceals the most 
profound dissimulation under the guise of frankness, 
possesses steadiness to pursue his ends, flexibility to 
vary his means, and the art of colouring his own am- 
bition with the most specious pretences of justice and 

ublic utility. Butit must be recollected that Mo- 
leunand isa Turk, and we ought to measure him 
by the standard of his own country, ere we too hasti- 
ly form an erroneous estimate of his character. 


Pato pz Vaca.—Humboldt in hisvisit to S. Ame- 
rica, a most interesting one it was, saw the famous 
Palo de Vaca or Cow tree, which flourishes in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Maracaibo, and he has given 
the best description of this natural wonder, that we 
have yet seen. It is as yet new to most botanists.— 
The tree has oblong pointed leaves, a dry and leath- 
ery foilage, and bears a fruit that contains two nuts. 
It grows among rocks, in arid and dry situations, and 


_when tapped early in the morning, gives forth an 


abundant supply of milk, of an agreeable taste and 
smell, which is caught in bowls and greedily drank 
by the negroes and free labourers of the country. It 


‘appears to be peculiar to one place. Humboldt was 


much excited by the spectacle. He imagined he saw 
in it ** the sheperd distributing to his family the milk 
of his flock.” 


Selections from the German. 

The Lion and the Hare,—A_ Lion once deemed 
a merry little hare worthy of his friendship. ‘* Is 
it then true,”’ said the hare to him one day, ‘‘that 
the crowing of a wretched dunghill-cock frightens 
you lions?” ‘Certainly, it is true,” said the lion, 
‘and as a general remark, all of us large animals 
are subject to some sort of weakness, Thus, for ex- 
ample, you may perhaps have heard that the grunt- 
ing of a swine causes terror and dismay to the ele- 
phant.” 

** Indeed,” said the hare, ‘now ! understand the 
reason why we haresare so terribly afvaid of a dog.” 


The Raven.—The raven noticed that the eagle 
brooded full thirty days over her eggs. ** No doubt,” 
said she, ‘‘that isthe reason that the young eagles 
are so keen-sighted and strong. I will try it myself.” 

And so the raven, too, brooded full thirty days 
over her eggs, but after all they produced nothing 
but ravens. 


The Sparrows.—An old chureh, which had shel- 
tered countless numbers of sparrows, was repaired 
from top to bottom. The sparr6ws came when it 
was shining in its new beauty, to seek their ancient 
nests, but found them all built up. What is this 
huge building good for now? screamed they; ‘‘come, 
friends, let us leave this useless heap of rubbish!” 


The Christian.—Imagine a tender feminine spirit 
which snffers greatly, yet always fixes its eye on 
God, which, though it weep and bleed within, still 
wears a smile before the world, and which the storms 
of time may remove from its place, but can never, 
overcloud; where shall we find its images? In heaven; 
there the rainbow shines steadfast, the storms and 
tempests that sweep around it disturb it not, but it 
still streams forth the reflection of the sun, and its 
tear-drops are jewels, and it bends above us like the 


they resolyed to ascertain more particularly the 
source from whence they were obtained. For this 
purpose they enquired of various iraporters of the 
description of guods contained in the invoice, and 
among others ot the house of Carow & Moore. One 
of the firm, who had missed goods from the store of 
the kind described, immediately proceeded to the 
auction room, and there recognized them as part of 
what had been missed. ‘The subject being detailed 
to the police officers on Saturday morning, Messrs. 
Homan and Merritt started in pursuit of Mr. H., 
whom they ascertained to be a young man in a re- 
spectable dry goods store, who was ultimately found 
and conyeyed to the police office. Being examined 
in relation to the invoice, he stated, that the goods 
belonged to a young man by the mame of William 
Rt. Pye, who had merely requested the loan of his 
name, 2s he did not wish to be known himself in the 
transaction: that Pye being a person of irreproachable 
character, and not entertaining the slightest suspi- 
cion that there was any thing wrong, he had consented 
to his name being used. Mr. H. was detained in 
custody until yesterday, when Pye was arrested, and 
confronted by all the parties. 

He fully confessed, in his examination, the illicit 
manner by which the property was obtained, and 
satisfactorily exonerated Mr. H. from any knowledge 
of it; upon which, Mr. H. was discharged. Pye had 
been formerly in the employ of Carow & Moore, as 
a clerk, and had been latterly employed occasionally 
in their store to write. He had been there as recent- 
ly as Thursday last. He availed himself as he admits, 
of an opportunity to procure false keys to be made, 
which would open the store,by means of which he 
went in on several occasions within the last month, 
and carried off goods to the value of about $1500.— 
The invoice of goods sent on Friday to the auction 
room of Mills, Brothers & Co. for sale, were pro- 
cured by him the previous night in a similar manner, 
He also admits the sale of goods in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, to the amount of $700, sent on by him 
under the Sctitious name of Joseph Richardson, the 
avails of which, enclosed in an address to the same 
name, were received by him. He has been fully 
committed to answer at the next Court of Sessions, 
for the burglary. 


SPRING. 


I BROKE THE SPELL THAT HELD ME LONG, 
BY WILLIAM C, BRYANT, 


I broke the spell that held me long, 

The dear, dear witchery of song, 

I said, the poet's idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more; 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


I broke the spell—nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Ah, thoughtless! how could f forget 

Its causes were around me yet? 

For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, 
Was nature’s everlasting smile., 


Still came and lingered on my sight, 

Of flowers and stars the bloom and light, 
And glory of the stars and sun; 

Aud these and poetry are one. 

They, ere the world had held melong, 
Recalled me to the love of song. 


TASTE AND INVENTION, 

A fairy she, descent from royal race, 
Knowledg? and Elegance her parents hight, 

And she was nurtured by the hand of Grace, 
With sweet simplicity, a lovely wight. 

Thence grew she up, the charm of every sight, 
For such her power, that e’en the desert waste 

Became with verdure clothed divinely bright 
Where’er her flowery steps their wanderings traced 


Such was this wondrous fay whom men ycleyed Taste. 


Fierce, beautuful and fleet, 
Shall yield his spotted hide to be 


A carpet for thy feet. 


1 know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love of flowers! 

Al! those that deck thy gardens 
Are pale cowpar’d with ours. 

When our wide woods and 1aighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 

The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show the human eyes. 

Tn meadows red with blossoms, 
All summer long, the bee 

Murmurs and loads his yellow thighs 
For thee, my love, and me. 


Or, would’st thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago? 

Our old oaks stream with mosses, 
And sprout with misletoe : 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore ; 

And trunks o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor; 

And in the great Savannah, 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the elder world, o’erlooks 
The loneliness around, 


Come, thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 

With many blushes murmured, 
Beueath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door, 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent window sill 
‘The jessamine peeps in ; 

All day the red breast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night-sparrow trolls her song 
All night, with none to hear. 


From the Knickerbacker. 
THE COMING IN OF SPRING, 
BY CORNELIUS WEBBE, 
The voice of Spring—the voice of Spring, 
I hear it from afar!— 
He comes with sunlight on his wing, 
And ray of morning star; 
His impulse thrills tarough mil and flood, 
It throbs along the main,— 
Tis stirring in the waking wood, 
And trembling o’er the plain! 


The cuckoo’s call from hill to bill, 
Announces he is nigh; 

The nightingale has found the rill 
Sie loved to warble by; 

The thrush tosing is athirst, 
But will not till he see 

Some sigu of Him—then out will burst 
The treasured melody! 


He comes—he comes! Behold, behold, 
That glory inthe East— 

Of burning beams, of glowing gold, 
And light by light increased! 

The heavy clouds have rolled away, 
That darkened sky and earth; 
And blue and splendid breaks the day, 

With universal mirth! 


Already, to the skies the lark. 
Mounts fast on dewy wings— * 
Already round the heavens, hark! 
His happy anthem rings— 
Already, Earth, unto her heart 
luhales the genial heat— 
Already, see the flowers start, 
To beautify his feet! 


The Violet is sweetening now, 
The air of bill and dell; 

The Snow drops, that from Winter's brow, 
As he retreated, fell, 

Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowers 
Where late the wild storm whirled ; 
And warmer rays, with lengthening days, 

Give verdure to the world. 


The work is done ;—but there is One 
Who has the task assigned— 
4Who guides the serviceable sun, 
And gathe"s up the wind ;— 
Who showers down the needful rain, 
He measures in his hand; 
And rears the tender springing grain, 
That life may fill the land, 


The pleasant Spring—the joyous Spring! 
His course is onward now; 

He comes with sunlight on his wing, 

_And beauty on his brow; 
His impulse thrills, through rill and flood, 
* And throbs along the main,— 

’Tis stirring in the waking wood, 

And trembling o’er the plain. 


Grant, Mr. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, to Miss HANNAH © 
CLAYPOLE, all of this city. aan 

On the morning of the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr, His, 
gins, JOSEPH C. WELLING, M. D. of Trenton, N. J. 
Miss SARAH HENRIETTA DILLINGHAN, of this city 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Thos. Porter, Mr. BENJA. 
MIN HITES, to Miss MARY ANN GLASS, both of Cay, 

en, N. J. 

On Tuesday evening, 30th ult. by John Swift, Ma 
Mr WM. COWGILL, to Miss HANNAH M. PLEASON. 
TON, both of Kent county, Delaware. , 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Geo. Boyd, THOMAS§ 
JGHNSON, of the Island of New Providence, to Miss 
JOSEPHINE SPICER, of this city. 

On Thursiay evening, by the Rev. J. Russling, Mr 
LEONARD SUBY, to Miss HELENA KNOWS, all ofthis 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Peter Key. 
ser, Mr. WM. L. SMITH, to Miss SARAH 8S. LYN) 
daughter of the Rev. James Lynd, all of Philadelphia 
county. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Thomus Porter, Mr. WY. 
4 to Miss MARY ANN JUSTICE, both of this 
city. 

On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, JAMES 
M:‘NAUGHTON, M.D. of Albany, to CAROLINE, dang). 
ter of Archibald M‘Intyre, Esq. of the city of New York. 

On Monday, 29th ult. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. RICH. 
ARD R. BOOTH, to HANNAH ELIZA HARRISON 
both of the county of Philadelphia. ; 

On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Keily, Mr. ENNIS 
M‘ALESTER, to Miss MARGARET CALLAGHAN, 

On the evening of the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
BEGLEY, to Miss MARY WARD. 

On the 26th March, by the Rev. Mr. Cookman, Mr. 
WM. H. FISHER, to Miss ANGELINE DARDIN, both 
of the Northern Liberties, 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, SAMUEL 
PEAK, to Miss ELIZA BEASLEY. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rushing, AMBROSE 
BRODAWAY, to Miss ANN WATSON, all of this city, 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. Rev. A. H. Dashiel. Mr, 
ISAAC BARBER, to Miss ELIZABETH REEVES, both 
of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 2d inst. by Rev. S. H. Tyne’ 
Mr.GRIFPIN A. STEDMAN, of Hartford, (Conn. to 
Miss MARY A. H. daughter of Robert Shields, Esq, of 
this city. 

On Timrsday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Gilbert R. 
Livingston, D. D. Mr. SAMUEL BARTON, to Miss MA. 
RiA, only daughter of Wim. Addams, Esq. of the Northen 
uiberties. 

On Sunday, the 5th inst. by the Rev. Peter Wolle, Mr. 
JACOB RISTINE, to Miss MARGARET ROHRER, all 
of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, HEXRY COBB, formerly of Plymouth (Mess.) to 
SARAH, daughter of Joseph B. Barry, of this city, 


DIED. 


On the morning of the Ist instant, Doctor JAMES A. 
LOWRIE, of Pittsburgh, Pa. im the 23d year of his age. 
On the evening of Monday, 29th ult. Mrs, BARBARA 


‘ANN CARE, 


Ou the 27th ult. after a short and severe illness, ANN W. 
BIRD, consort of James Bird, aged 42 years. 

On Wednesday evening, Ist inst. WILLIAM HENRY 
FRANKLIN, in the 19th year of her age. 

* On Saturday morning, Mr. GEORGE N. ROGERS, 
Hardware Merchant, in the 35th year of his age. 

On Friday, 3d inst. Mr. CHARLES JENNEY. 

On Sunday afternoon, 5th instant, Mrs, SARAH 
WALKER, in the 77th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, Mr. LEWIS P. FRANKS, in the 
52d year of his hge. 

On the 12th ult. at Mount Pleasant, Tennessee, BUY 
YAN H. VAIL, son of Daniel H. Vail, merchant, of ts 
city. 

On the 4th inst. in the 78th year of his age, CLEMENT 
REMINGTON. 

On the 36th ult. at the residence of his father, Rochdale, 
Chester county, Pa. THOMAS MYERS, late of Uns ety, 
in the 27th year of his age. a 

Oud Sunday evening, WASHINGTON FRANKLIN,®* 
pulmonary disease, aged 4 months, intant son of Jaco! 
Uipple, merchant. 

Of apoplexy, on the morning of the 3d inst. at the hous 
ofa friend in Thirteenth street, Mr. WARNER, 
late of New York. The body was taken to the Unite’ 
States Hotel, from which it was taken by his friends, a0¢ 
buried in the neighbourhood of his birth place. 

Oa Thursday evening, 2d inst. of a pulmonary consul) 
tion, MARGARETTA MORRISON, 


In Susquehanna county, Pa. on the 22d ult. HOSEA 
TIFFANY, aged 79 years. 

In Charleston, (having went there on a visit for 
benefit of his health) on Saturday, 27th ult. after a linge 
ing illness, in the 35th year of his age, JAS. ROBERTS, 
Comedian, late of the Bowery and Philadelphia Theatt®: 
He was an actor of sterling merit, beloved by his friends, 
and deservedly regretted by ali his acquaintances. | 
numerous and respectable concourse of citizens 
last sad tribute to bis remains, 
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